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INTRODUCTION 


For thousands of years the Ubykh people lived in the Cau¬ 
casus Mountains overlooking the eastern shores of the Black Sea, 
north of what is now Turkey. Today they are extinct. 

In 1864, following their Muslim leaders and feudal landlords, 
every last one of the Ubykhs abandoned their homes and began 
their exodus across the Black Sea to Turkey, where they were 
promised rich farmlands and wealth. Within a few years thous¬ 
ands of Ubykhs had died either of disease while migrating or of 
hunger in their new homes on the barren territory that the 
Turks themselves had shunned. Today there are few, if any, 
Ubykhs alive. Their culture is dead. 

Many of their neighbors and ethnic relatives, the Abkhasians 
for instance, chose to remain on their native land until the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878, when thousands of Abkhasians 
were persuaded or forced by the Turks to give up their homes 
forever and cross the Black Sea to Turkey. The Abkhasians who 
remained in their native land were the parents and grandparents 
of today’s centenarians who have told me about growing up and 
growing old in Abkhasia. They explained why so many of their 
relatives emigrated and then later returned, showed me their 
culture, shared their ideas about the world today and tomorrow. 
This book is their story. 

I first visited the Abkhasian Autonomous Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
public in 1977, 100 years after the Abkhasian exodus which left 
only 60 percent of the original Abkhasian papulation. In 1977 
I was just one of the two million vacationers who had come to 
the exquisite beaches of the Black Sea. Charged with renewed 
energy from the same environment that has produced so many 
centenarians, I left several weeks later to plunge into my first 
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year as a history major, with a minor in anthropology, at Mos¬ 
cow University. 

In the summer of 1979 I joined an expedition of Soviet cul¬ 
tural anthropologists in the mountain settlements of Abkhasia. 
It was the second year of a long-term joint Soviet-US project 
on aging and longevity, seeking the secrets of an active life be¬ 
yond the age of 90, the academics’ definition of what they term 
a long-lived person. Soviet gerontologists and anthropologists, 
cultural and physical, under the direction of the Moscow-based 
Institute of Ethnography, were engaged in fieldwork in Abkhasia 
where the USSR’s second highest percentage of long-lived people 
is to be found. Their American counterparts were gathering sim¬ 
ilar data in the state of Kentucky, in a community with a 
greater than average number of people leading active lives as 
they reached the century mark or beyond. 

I had read several Soviet articles in the American and Soviet 
press about the legendary people in the Caucasus who live up to 
150 years, still putting in a full day’s work on the farm, feast¬ 
ing regularly, consuming several quarts of wine in one sitting, 
and for dessert enjoying the tempestuous folk dances of the 
Caucasus. These “miracles of nature”, usually men, had in¬ 
variably outlived half a dozen wives, sired numerous children, and 
boasted of even more grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 

Could all this be true? If so, how was it possible? The answers 
to those questions became clear within a few days after I ar¬ 
rived in Ohlou, a collective farm settlement about 80 kilometers 
south of Sukhumi, the republic’s capital city. After a few inter¬ 
views with die elders, many other questions posed themselves. 
I learned that the elders took for granted the total esteem in 
which they were held by all younger members of their families, 
and communities. I wondered how it was possible to raise child¬ 
ren to be obedient to parents and elders their entire lives without 
causing resentment or psychosis? And most importantly, how 
was it possible for a society to progress if its seniors (often con¬ 
sidered in the West to be society’s conservative element) always 
have the final say in family and community matters? 

Having been raised in the United States, I was baffled by the 
age-old respect for elders in Abkhasian society, a tradition 
throughout Asia and many parts of the Middle and Near East. 
In the U.S. the prevailing philosophy when I was growing up in 





the fifties and sixties was that conflicts between the generations 
were considered a natural and healthy phenomenon. The pro¬ 
found and sincere respect for elders that I saw in Abkhasia con¬ 
tradicted all that I had previously believed. Even in Moscow, 
where by U.S. standards youngsters are basically respectful to¬ 
ward adults, close observation reveals relationships between 
generations that are not always ideal. 

So once I had my fill of conversations with centenarians about 
what they eat, how much they sleep, what work schedules they 
keep, their sexual activity, I asked them to take me back to their 
childhood and recount all they could remember about their long 
lives dating back to the last century. These articulate and philo¬ 
sophical individuals reminisced about life in Abkhasia during 
czarist rule when the patriarchal feudal order was just giving 
way to burgeoning capitalist development. They recalled their 
parents, the way they were raised. They also shared with me their 
memories of early Soviet government, the formation of collective 
farms. World War II, and their opinions of modem Abkhasian 
youth. 

These conversations with Abkhasians opened my eyes to a 
whole new approach to life, an approach that indeed does en¬ 
courage a long life free of senility, and free of isolation from 
youth and all that is progressive. I invite you to meet these indi¬ 
viduals and hear their stories. 







Chapter One 

MEETING THE CENTENARIANS 


r 

THE PURPOSE OF OUR GATHERING 

Centenarians are very old people who till the land from sun¬ 
rise to sundown, dance and sing in professional folk ensembles, 
and look no older than 60, according to the journalists’ reports. 
However, this is not altogether true. Centenarians look like very 
old people; some of them have no teeth, are shriveled with 
wrinkles, and move about slowly like all very old people. Never¬ 
theless, they are involved in family and community decision-mak¬ 
ing; they do work in the fields and around the house, even if at 
a slow pace, and they are mentally alert. 

The first elder I met was Pagua Adleiba. In 1979 he was 98 
years old. He has been working the land all his life. His homestead 
in Otap is on a hillside so he daily walks up and down the 
incline a dozen times attending to his crops, some corn and other 
vegetables. Retired from the collective farm, he and his wife live 
on their pensions, supplementing their income with their home¬ 
grown produce. 

It was a warm sunny day when I visited Pagua, along with the 
Soviet-American longevity expedition’s Abkhasian interpreter 
and a few other members of the Moscow group. I wanted to in¬ 
terview Pagua about the secrets of his long life. Would he be too 
busy to have a word with me, or unwilling to open up to a com¬ 
plete stranger? The answer became clear when Pagua signaled his 
wife, who is around 60 years old, to bring some chairs out to the 
front yard for his guests.Throughout the entire conversation Pa¬ 
gua was not the least concerned about the microphone that I ma¬ 
neuvered back and forth between him and the interpreter. Nor 
did he care about the tape footage that went into one of my long¬ 
est interviews, the first of up to 150 I collected throughout Ab- 
khasia between 1979 and 1982 in five successive trips. 








Pagua’s life unfolded over the next few hours. He did not 
know how to explain the secret of his long life: he ate and 
worked and lived as had all his neighbors, he said, but he sup¬ 
posed he was just fortunate to live so long. His answer to my 
last question, “What wishes do you have for the future?” was 
unexpected, and I suppose prompted my curiosity to dig deeper 
into these people’s inner thoughts. Here was a man who had 
farmed all his life, had never traveled outside the Caucasus, and 
wanted most of all to see what he had never before seen. He 
was sorry he did not have enough strength to do all that, to see 
and hear everything he wanted to. He explained that whenever 
he visited relatives he always felt like a new man long after re¬ 
turning home. 

Pagua’s shoulders were stooped, his legs thin and a bit un¬ 
steady, his head bald. Deep-set above his long and hooked nose 
were the gentle eyes of a kind and simple man. Pagua, I could 
see, had lost much of his youthful vigor, but his enthusiasm and 
inquisitiveness were greater than that of many young people. 
This quality, I was to learn later, was typical of nearly all the 
centenarians I met. For all practical purposes Pagua could not 
read or write, but he kept abreast of daily news on radio, and 
watched television frequently, especially the Abkhasian programs 
from Sukhumi. 

In Abkhasia there are always two items on the agenda when 
you visit someone’s house: conversation and refreshments. After 
our conversation Pagua insisted we go on to the next matter. I 
looked at the Abkhasian interpreter hoping for a cue on local eti¬ 
quette. The group had come to Pagua with no prior warning; I 
was brought up not to accept an invitation to dinner in such cir¬ 
cumstances and so I thought a polite refusal was appropriate. 
However, the interpreter said the group’s departure at that point 
would be an affront to Pagua and his wife who had cooked up 
a banquet while I was talking to her husband. 

So I accepted and in a few minutes we were seated in the liv¬ 
ing room of the Adleibas’ small home. The kitchen was in a 
separate structure nearby which is common in the Abkhasian coun¬ 
tryside. Pagua’s wife brought in chicken fried in a red pepper 
sauce, homemade cheese, and herbs accompanied by what I 
would call Abkhasian bread, abysta, which is basically cornmeal 
boiled in just enough water to form a pasty mass. Abysta is the 
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only bland dish on an Abkhasian table. It serves as the only 
source of starch, and cools down all the hot spices in the other 
dishes. The basic hot spice is called ajika , which is actually the 
word for salt in the local language. Red peppers and dozens of 
herbal spices are mixed with salt to make the ajika, and in Ab- 
khasia it is used the way people in many other cultures con¬ 
sume salt. 

Although it was a small feast by Abkhasian standards, it was 
simply grand, not only because of the homemade white wine 
consumed by all in relatively large quantities. Each person at the 
table made a toast which amounted to a short speech. The din¬ 
ner was not over until a kind, encouraging word was said about 
every individual present. This is a custom all over the Caucasus, 
and one that will no doubt remain in Abkhasia as long as the 
Abkhasians. 

Our host, Pagua, being the most honored person present, made 
the first toast, the most emotional of all the traditional toasts: 
“to the people.” The people in this context means the Abkhasian 
people, as well as all other peoples and it also means peace. Ap¬ 
parently for thousands of years (for no one can remember when 
this toast became a custom) the Abkhasians have equated the 
concept of people with the concept of peace. 

If you have tight shoes do not go to an Abkhasian dinner, 
because unless you are an elder you are required by Abkhasian 
etiquette to stand up whenever a toast is made, including your 
own. If you are an elder you will also stand up; others will in¬ 
sist that you remain seated but you will feel more dignified 
standing up, as do those who are your juniors. If you are not 
Abkhasian your hosts may plead with you to stay seated so as 
not to put you through an unaccustomed inconvenience, but if 
you stick to your guns and remain standing anyway your hosts 
will be pleased that you honor their customs. 

Anyway, what is so hard about standing up? Well a “toast” is 
not simply a short speech by one person, and never a simple 
“cheers”. It is more like variations on a theme. For instance, Pa¬ 
gua made his articulate, poignant remarks about “the people”. 
Each person around the table (in this case it was a total of eight) 
then had something to add to the subject in his or her toast. We 
were all fortunate when it was some young person’s turn to speak. 
The younger you are in Abkhasia the more laconic you must be, 






something I will explain later. And so, this brevity every so often 
cuts down the total standing time. If there are eight people 
around the table, there are at least eight topics for a speech, or ra¬ 
ther eight speeches, which adds up to. . . that’s right! 64 speeches 
at one sitting, or rather, at one standing, whichever way you look 
at it. And eight drinks! 

Pagua enjoyed every minute of it, although he did become 
fatigued. He was the center of attention and the purpose of our 
gathering. Such treatment of the elders in Abkhasia makes grow¬ 
ing old a pleasure, or at least a considerable compensation for the 
aches and pains of aging. 


106 YEARS OF A GOOD LIFE 

Despite the toasting, on that same day I had the good for¬ 
tune and stamina, to meet another Abkhasian centenarian, Ta- 
rash Jopua, of Otap. We found him down the mountain, sitting 
alone at the roadside bus stop. This 106-year-old wisp of a man 
sat on the bus stop bench as erect as a dancer, which is just 
what he is. 

Tarash is the second oldest member of an amateur folk com¬ 
pany, Nartaa, which performs strictly traditional Abkhasian songs 
and dances throughout the republic, in other parts of the na¬ 
tion, and sometimes abroad. The company was formed to repre¬ 
sent the Abkhasian Nart folk epic*. To qualify for the company 
you have to be an elder, usually that means over 70. So far, 
there are no women applicants for the part of the sister and the 
large family’s ideal and ageless mother. 

When I met Tarash he was heading home after attending a 
relative’s funeral in a neighboring settlement. Since Tarash is one 
of Pagua’s neighbors, I had tried to see him that same day, too, 
but no one at his house knew when he would be back. Meeting 

* Mythical tales of the heroic, magical deeds of 100 brothers, their 
one sister, and mother. The epic mentions the father in only one of 
the numerous stories, whereas the mother is prominent throughout. The 
Nart personages are considered the first members of the Abkhasian tribe 
who supposedly lived when the sky, mountains and rivers were creat¬ 
ed by the gods. Many ethnic groups of the Caucasus have similar Nart 
tales. The ethnic group in which the stories originated is a matter of 
controversy. 
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Tarash on the road was a piece of good luck for me. And perhaps 
it was for him too, since he may have wanted to take his mind 
off the death of his relative. 

Tarash was wearing the traditional suit that Abkhasian men 
have worn for centuries and that older men still wear on special 
occasions. The suit consists of a white long-sleeved and high- 
collared shirt, a tight-fitting knee-length black wool jacket cut 
with a deep V-line from the neck to the middle of the chest and 
with loops for cartridges across the chest, and wool slacks loose 
at the thighs and tight around the calves. The costume is com¬ 
plete with black soft leather boots worn over the pants, a tall dark 
karakul hat, and an imposing silver dagger attached to the belt. 

Rural buses are not terribly frequent. While Tarash was wait¬ 
ing for his bus he had time for a conversation. He told me he 
had been a farmer all his life, but whenever he heard music he 
had an irresistible urge to dance, a compulsion he traced back 
to his early youth. When I asked him what he thought was the 
secret behind his long life, he said he just did not know, but that 
he had led what he called “a good life.” Tarash explained what 
makes his life so good. He has friends and relatives everywhere 
in Abkhasia. When he sees that they are doing well, he said, he 
feels fine. As he put it, his “knees feel strong.” His father and 
mother were fine people, he recalled, worthy of respect. They 
brought up their children well. He has never suffered grief his 
entire life. “Sure, people have come and gone,” he said. “That 
is to be expected.” But he never had to endure any major trage¬ 
dies. 

You may be as skeptical as I was that a man 106 years old 
can be active in a dance company. While Tarash was certainly 
spirited, he also showed his age. 

I could see, however, how easy it was for Tarash to get others 
to smile; he is quite a comic. Not everyone, however, takes well 
to Tarash’s enthusiasm, his mother-in-law, for one, he confided. 
What? You can still have a mother-in-law at the age of 106? 
Yes, if you marry a 17-year-old when you are pushing 50, as 
Tarash did many, many years ago. Tarash is seven years older 
than his mother-in-law, who, as he said mischievously, “is irritat¬ 
ed no end by my dancing.” 

“Once we had a lot of company,” explained Tarash. “Some 
guests from the United States, and my mother-in-law started 







telling them that I was a little bit strange, and how I abducted 
her young daughter although I am even older than she is. I had 
all I could take of that talk, got up to dance and said, ‘Gome on, 
you dance, too.’ She said she couldn’t, so I triumphantly replied, 
‘Look, you should think twice before calling me an old man. You 
are younger than I am and you can’t even dance.’ ” 

Tarash rehearses with Nartaa at least a couple of times a 
month, as well as right before a performance. He sings, as do all 
the members of the group, but what he likes most is dancing the 
passionate dances of the Caucasus which require intricate foot¬ 
work and toes made of steel. The men often dance on their toes, 
wearing nothing more than soft black boots. These are old men 
who can certainly put on a good show, but you can distinguish 
them from dancers in their prime. 

Besides being an entertainer, Tarash tends his cornfield. The 
rest of the chores he leaves to his “young” wife, 33 years his ju¬ 
nior, and to one of his three daughters still living at home. Gen¬ 
erally, the work is strictly divided between men and women on 
Abkhasian farms. Men do not cook unless it is for large affairs, 
and they do not clean house or wash clothes unless there is no 
woman around. Sometimes women milk the cows, but that is 
usually considered men’s work. The men do the plowing and 
the planting, while the women pick the tea and tobacco, the most 
common crops on Abkhasian farms. Tarash says that now he’s a 
bit worn out and prefers to save most of his strength for 
dancing. 


HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 

Contrary to the stereotype created by the media, the vast ma¬ 
jority of long-lived people in Abkhasia are women. As many local 
people explained, the women traditionally do more work than 
men, and continue working longer. Since one of the frequent ex¬ 
planations for an active long life is regular physical labor, this 
could be one reason why the women tend to live longer than 
their men. 

Olga Lagvilava, of Chlou, was 99 years old in 1979 when I 
met her. She told me the secret of her long life was physical ac¬ 
tivity: she has always worked hard, following the Abkhasian say- 
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ing, “It is better to move without purpose than to sit still.” When 
I asked her why she had to work so hard all her life and what 
the men around her were doing all those years, she explained 
that as a middle-aged woman she was left in charge of the fami¬ 
ly’s large farm during World War II when her husband, already 
getting on in years, and two sons volunteered for the army. Ordi¬ 
narily, men are the heads of household in Abkhasia. When neither 
Olga’s husband nor her eldest son returned from the war she took 
over the farm and continues to run it to this day. 

Olga’s younger son, who did survive the war, and his family 
live with her in a spacious two-story home, typical of the Abkha¬ 
sian countryside. Her son told me his mother is in command 
throughout the day. Although she does little of the physical labor 
anymore, she supervises every detail of the daily chores. Another 
Abkhasian proverb, “It’s better to die than be a burden to others,” 
is what keeps Olga in the driver’s seat. She cannot do the 
physical work anymore, but she still knows what needs to be done 
and when. 

Olga was not much taller than four feet, a kindly woman, soft- 
spoken, and pensive. It was hard to imagine her as the strict 
household organizer her son insisted she was. He said she always 
knows everything that should be done. Traditionally, this is the 
concern of the oldest man in an Abkhasian home, but the job 
was thrust on Olga early enough in life so it has become a habit. 

Again the same question, what was the secret of Olga’s long 
life? She thinks it is work, plus a diet of fresh dairy products, 
especially akhartsvy , the local word for yogurt. 

Perhaps Olga knows better, but it is my guess she has won 
many additional years because of the love and attention she 
gets from her son, the only male in her family to return from 
the war. He appears to find in drink some escape from unpleas¬ 
ant wartime memories, a matter of concern to Olga. But he 
worships his elderly and capable mother, and strives to please her. 

Olga’s granddaughter lives in her husband’s home in another 
community, but was visiting with her infant daughter when I 
arrived, as usual, unexpectedly. She too, although no longer a 
member of that household, showed her grandmother all due res¬ 
pect. 

Olga’s greatest pride is her grandson, at that time a student 
at the University of Abkhasia majoring in the Abkhasian language. 






My interpreters that day, also students at the university, said 
the young man was a promising poet. It is quite likely, though, 
that he will eventually have to write all his verses on his grand¬ 
mother’s farm. According to a firmly-entrenched custom, the 
youngest son (the budding young poet in this case) must remain 
on the farm to help aging parents and to continue the farming 
after their death. There are exceptions to the rule, but Olga wills 
it to be the traditional way. 


“IT WAS THE WILL OF ALLAH” 

If you can write poetry on the farm, why can’t you be a Mul¬ 
lah (Muslim priest) as well as a farmer? Arutan Gitsba, 95, ma¬ 
nages to do just that. I met him in the mountain settlement of 
Duripsh, about a half hour drive from the nearest Black Sea 
beach in Abkhasia’s Gudauta region, which traditionally has been 
the home of more Muslims than any other part of Abkhasia. 

When I arrived around noon at Arutan’s homestead, which 
covers a few acres of land about midway up a moderately high 
mountain road, I found him working in his cornfield. He had 
been there for about four hours and was ready for his first break. 
Like most other elders, Arutan no longer works much on the col¬ 
lective farm. He draws his pension and keeps himself busy close 
to home on his family’s private plot. 

When I first saw the Abkhasian centenarians I was a bit dis¬ 
appointed that they did not correspond to the image I had of 
them as people in tip-top physical condition. As I said, most of 
them are slow-moving people who show their age. So when I 
set off to meet Arutan I was not expecting to see such an active 
95 year old. 

His clear, dark brown eyes had struck me at once; they seem¬ 
ed to have the vitality of a man much younger. He was delighted 
to have unexpected company and the chance to talk to someone 
new about his life. Chairs were brought out of the house so we 
could sit on the lawn in the open air under the gentle sun. 

Arutan was married at the age of 20, an unusually young age 
for Abkhasians, especially in the past, and he lived with that wife 
until she died a few years ago. Together they raised five child¬ 
ren and had several grandchildren and great-grandchildren. Aru- 
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tan lives with the family of one of the grandchildren, since all 
his sons died in World War II. 

I learned that Arutan puts in about an eight-hour day in the 
family vegetable garden and orchard, working most intensively 
during the morning and taking a few breaks whenever he feels 
the strain. The Abkhasians say that without rest a person can¬ 
not work; without work, the rest is of no use. 

Like most Abkhasians, Arutan eats sparingly. Obesity is con¬ 
sidered an illness. His diet consists mainly of daily products, such 
as yogurt, cottage cheese, a variety of fresh greens, apples, pears, 
plums, and grapes, and of course the abysta (cornmeal) put on 
the table at almost every meal. Arutan told me he practically ne¬ 
ver eats meat, not even chicken; he just does not like it. He 
says his real passion is raw garlic, as well as bread spread with 
butter and hot ajika. When he wants a real treat, that’s what he 
reaches for. He noted that the rest of the family and his friends 
do not eat nearly as much garlic and ajika. Accordingly, I add¬ 
ed that to my list of factors possibly contributing to a longer and 
healthier life. 

However, when I asked Arutan what he thought was the reason 
for his longevity, he replied without hesitation, “It was the will 
of Allah.” At that point, I learned Arutan had been a part time 
Mullah for the last 70 years. He still performs funeral rites 
when families request his services, usually when the elderly die. 

Incidentally, Mullahs in Abkhasia were always peasants. They 
usually did not have a full-fledged clerical education and spent 
most of their time as farmers performing religious rites upon re¬ 
quest. Mullahs, as a rule, had no more wealth than other pea¬ 
sants. 

The vast majority of the people of Duripsh have Muslim an¬ 
cestry, but it is estimated by sociologists that today only about five 
percent of the population are practicing Muslims to one extent 
or another. 

The majority of families in Abkhasia are of Christian heritage, 
but Abkhasians never really took these two religions seriously. 
They clung to their ancient pagan ways, accepting from Christi¬ 
anity or Islam only what did not contradict their pagan gods. 
Even these traditions were not deeply ingrained. Today most Ab¬ 
khasians profess atheism because it makes more sense to them 
than the old superstitions. 







Arutan confessed, “I still believe in Allah and the Koran as 
strongly as I ever did, so I will never give up my vocation. The 
rest of the family does not believe in Allah. They are not interest¬ 
ed in religion. They have their way of looking at the world, 
and I have mine.” 

It seemed to me a man in his position would be nostalgic about 
the old days when people were more religious. So I asked him 
what period of his life he could single out as the best. 

“The best time of my life,” asserted Arutan, “is now, when 
our people are prosperous and well educated. When I was a 
young man, most people were illiterate, and life was hard. We 
worked long hours in the fields, most often to feed the landlord, 
and had very little to show for it. We lived in cramped houses, 
had no electricity or water, and were harassed by czarist officials. 
Since the advent of Soviet government, we have seen great pro¬ 
gress. Most of us live in large two-story homes we built next to 
our old houses which now serve as sheds for storage. And we 
are no longer afraid of being forced by outsiders to give up our 
Abkhasian customs.” 

Arutan has always kept up with matters outside his own farm 
community; he takes a special interest in world events. He reads 
newspapers in Abkhasian, and books in Turkish and Arabic, the 
two languages he learned from Turkish Mullahs when studying 
religion at the turn of the century. He also listens to shortwave ra¬ 
dio, especially from Turkey, and watches television programs in 
Abkhasian. 

“I see that peoples outside our country are still at odds with 
each other,” commented Arutan, “and of course, that is not com¬ 
forting. But I believe that ultimately people can always find some 
point of agreement; we must prevent war. In the end Allah helps 
us through all troubles.” 


LIVING BETTER THAN THE NOBILITY 

Allah has not been terribly helpful to Elizaveta Shakryl, a 
114-year-old woman who has had her share of personal tragedy. 
She lost her only child, a boy, when he was 12 years old, and 
has been a widow since 1937. 

I met Elizaveta in Lykhny, a community that for several cen- 
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turies was the residence of the Abkhasian sovereign Chachba 
family. Some of the historic events that took place there are des¬ 
cribed in Chapter Four. The ruins of the Chachba palace still 
stand at the entrance of Lykhny near a Russian Orthodox Church 
built between the 10th and 11th centuries, and near a local school- 
house where Elizaveta taught at the beginning of the century. 
I heard about this former schoolteacher from another Lykhny 
family whose children learned most of Abkhasia’s history and 
folklore from Elizaveta, their distant relative. 

Since I knew that this story-telling role is ordinarily played by 
elderly men, I decided I wanted to meet this latter-day “feminist” 
who had in her youth taught school in an Abkhasia that discour¬ 
aged girls from getting a formal education, not to speak of 
teaching. 

Elizaveta was one of the rare Abkhasian women to get an edu¬ 
cation before the establishment of Soviet government. She be¬ 
longed to the nobility, and to one of Abkhasia’s first families of 
professionals. Many Shakryls, even before Soviet government was 
established, were prominent in the cultural sphere. The school 
Elizaveta taught in was named after the revolution in honor of 
a distinguished educator in her family of scholars—Platon Shak- 

1 T 1 - 

I found Elizaveta a petite and graceful woman, full of life, 
and eager to share her thoughts and history with me. As is the 
case with most centenarians, her heart is in excellent condition. 
Her only medical complaints are of arthritic pains in her legs, and 
recently, a hearing problem. She explained that when she gets 
to thinking about her personal misfortunes the hearing problem 
worsens, but when she comes out of these spells she hears just 
fine. 

In the days when Elizaveta began teaching at school, at the end 
of the 19th century, a woman teacher was considered immodest. 
She said she went into the profession because the local school 
was run by teachers and a principal who were not Abkhasians. 
“Our traditions,” she explained, “have always been quite impor¬ 
tant to us, and so even though I was a woman, the local people 
who had their children in the school wanted me to teach there 
to make sure our traditions were followed. My neighbors 
thought I was the most qualified to do that.” 

Marriage is not something rushed into in Abkhasia. A bride- 
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groom could easily be in his fifties, and it is not unusual for 
a woman to marry in her late twenties without suffering any 
stigma as a reject. But Elizaveta, I learned, was 34 when she 
married, late even by Abkhasian standards. I wondered if her 
teaching career had gotten in her way? 

“No, you see when I was of what they call marrying age,” re¬ 
called Elizaveta with some sadness, “I lost one relative after ano¬ 
ther. Two brothers died, then my sisters, and other relatives. In 
those days we observed very long periods of mourning, and while 
in mourning you were not allowed to be engaged or to marry. Fi¬ 
nally, when I was 34, all that sorrow passed and I met the man 
I wanted to marry. We saw each other just a few times before 
we got married, but it was enough to know that we were in love. 
The only fear I had when I contemplated marrying him was that 
I was on in age, and he was much older. I was afraid we would 
not be able to have children.” 

Elizaveta did have a child who was to give her pleasure only 
for a brief period in her long life. The boy died of fever at the 
age of 12 in 1912, and Elizaveta did not want to risk having 
another child as she was approaching 50. A couple of decades 
later Elizaveta lost her husband. 

Because the elderly woman had lived the first 45 years of her 
life in pre-revolutionary Abkhasia I asked her to compare the 
two parts of her life. 

“It is hard to explain in a few words,” she pondered the ques¬ 
tion. “Life has changed so radically. Well, first of all, farming was 
more easy-going in the sense that we did not run our farms by 
quotas and timetables, but simply by the need to feed one’s own 
family. Some farmers, of course, also had to help feed the noble 
family or families they depended on for protection. We in the 
nobility were the only ones who had much leisure since the pea¬ 
sants worked for us. But life is more interesting today, the world 
has become so much wider for everybody. The main change, 
though, is that those barriers that separated one nationality from 
another, and the nobility from the peasantry, no longer exist. 
Now you can go into any homestead and feel genuinely welcome. 
We could never do that in the old days.” 

There had certainly been some radical changes in Abkhasia 
since the days of Elizaveta’s childhood. I asked her about living 
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long, and if she remembered whether there were more or 
fewer centenarians when she was a child. 

“It seems to me there were more,” she said. “Maybe it is be¬ 
cause I was young and therefore thought there were a lot of old 
people. The mortality rate, of course, was much higher then. We 
had no doctors, so even a minor illness could lead to death. Now, 
if any of the young die, it is mainly due to accidents rather than 
because of disease. And the overall living conditions are incompar¬ 
ably better. Even the nobility did not live as well as the ordi¬ 
nary collective farmer does today.” 

She did not think that because of these conditions—improve¬ 
ments in medical care and living conditions —there would be 
noticeably more centenarians as time goes on. What is gained by 
improved living standards is lost because people are usually under 
a lot more tension these days due to the fast pace of life, even in 
farming communities like hers. “Life is more stimulating today,” 
she noted, “and that means we are influenced by so many fac¬ 
tors, such as television, movies, and thoughts about the large 
world around us. While all this is interesting, it tends to tax your 
emotions.” 

Elizaveta was fairly certain about the reasons for her long life. 
Besides the mountain air, moderate eating habits, and the nutri¬ 
tious food grown on the land, Elizaveta believes that her patience 
has lengthened her life. She does not let small troubles get to her, 
and somehow manages to cope with major problems through a 
philosophical approach. Even though her legs will not always take 
her everywhere she would like to go, and she does not always 
hear so well, she feels she has many more years left. 

“But sometimes you just cannot avoid worry and anxiety,” I 
said, “unless you are devoid of all feelings.” Elizaveta’s answer to 
that was quite simple, spoken in a schoolteacher’s matter-of-fact 
tone: 

“If something bothers me, I do not get upset about it all at 
once,” she instructed. “I get upset gradually, so to speak, stretch 
my anxiety out over a long period trying to remain in control of 
myself, tranquil and philosophical. This is the way I protect my¬ 
self from excess suffering and tension. The main thing is to al¬ 
ways appear calm to others, to be restrained. This I learned from 
my mother and father, and I think it is in my blood. When I 
hear my nephews carry on, getting too loud or boisterous, I sit 








them down and explain why they should not get nervous. In each 
situation I find the right explanation that they will remember.” 

Do the children pay attention to her? Does the message get 
across? 

“A person is master of his conscience. This is what I tell them. 
I appeal to their conscience, something that is successful only in 
the home. In families where parents do not have a strong influ¬ 
ence on their children the youngsters cannot be expected to gain 
those qualities at school, or elsewhere. My nephews do pay at¬ 
tention to me and to their parents. I am satisfied with their up¬ 
bringing. I am eager to watch them grow up. My mind is still 
clear, my memory is good, and my heart is just fine, so I think I’ll 
be able to ward off the onslaught of age for a long time. I have 
traveled a lot in my life, have been to Moscow, but would also 
like to travel to other countries, the more exotic the better. But 
I am afraid my legs will not carry me far anymore.” 


NO MORE WAR 

Timur Vanacha’s legs allow him not only to travel (he has 
been to Eastern Europe and to Austria in the past several years), 
but to dance and sing for audiences in all these countries. Vana¬ 
cha is the oldest member of the Nartaa Amateur Folk Company. 
When I met him in 1980 his passport (identity papers) said he 
was 135 years old, but when I went to one of Nartaa’s perfor¬ 
mances one year later, the master of ceremonies proudly announ¬ 
ced that Vanacha was 117. The anthropologists in the longevity 
program have him on record as a few years over 100. Notwith¬ 
standing the records, Timur is at a ripe age for a performer. 

Vanacha is one of the few men still alive who holds a St. 
George Cross, the highest award for military feats awarded by the 
czarist army to men and non-commissioned officers. Actually he has 
a full set of the medals—three crosses, an extraordinary achieve¬ 
ment. Although the Abkhasians were as a rule not permitted to 
join the czar’s army, volunteers in World War I formed the “Ab¬ 
khasian Sotnya”* which distinguished itself on the battlefield. 

Timur was not the least bit interested in telling me about his 

* “Sotnya”—literally “hundred,” a volunteer unit. 






war exploits. Perhaps he had told them enough times in his long 
life. The wisdom of his age, perhaps, prevents him from dwelling 
on such stories. When I learned he had found his wife during the 
war, I decided that romance was a subject he would find more 
enjoyable. 

During World War I Timur was between 40 and 50 when he 
was with a unit in Poland protecting a Polish estate. The daugh¬ 
ter of the local Lithuanian landlord took his fancy, and apparent¬ 
ly the feeling was mutual, so he and the 18-year-old Lithuanian 
beauty eloped. Eventually, he brought her back to Abkhasia where 
she later gave birth to two sons and a daughter, the eldest son 
being around 62 years old in 1980. Timur reminisced, “The first 
time I saw her I knew this was the only woman for me.” He 
had waited a long time for his first wife and apparently made 
the right choice. The marriage was good. 

In our conversation I could still feel Timur’s regret over los¬ 
ing his young wife who died about twelve years after they mar¬ 
ried, one year after the birth of their daughter. Timur married 
twice after that, but had no more children. He outlived three 
wives, and brought up all three children from the first marriage. 

He struck me as a man at peace with the world, despite per¬ 
sonal disappointments. He said he was satisfied with his children, 
and their children, who have accepted all the Abkhasian tradi¬ 
tions he was taught in his youth. The most important of those 
traditions, in his opinion, is that of hospitality. Timur was taught 
that no matter who entered the homestead gate he was to extend 
the utmost hospitality, to treat any guest as a relative. “I see that 
my children,” commented Timur, “are extremely hospitable, al¬ 
ways glad to have company. This is what’s most important to 
me. 

I also asked Timur whether there are more centenarians now, 
or when he was a young man. He responded immediately: 
“When I was young, it seemed to me that everyone around was 
a centenarian, and there were very few young people by compar¬ 
ison. Now it seems to be the opposite. Everywhere you look, 
you see young people.” 

I also asked him if there had been more centenarians among 
the aristocracy or the peasantry. 

“The nobles were soft. They could not live long without strong 
bodies. They hardly worked the way we peasants did. We would 








take our cattle to pasture in the mountains four months out of 
the year. We’d wrap ourselves in our sheepskin capes, and lie 
down to sleep on some old ruins. The rain and snow would some¬ 
times beat down on our capes the whole night. A nobleman 
would not do this job, nor would he work in the fields. So they 
were less vigorous than us peasants and there were few centena¬ 
rians among them.” 

Timur told me work was the primary reason for long life. “If 
food were the main factor, then there would have been more cen¬ 
tenarians among the nobility because they certainly ate well. We 
farmers didn’t eat so much, but the food was absorbed better. In¬ 
stead of eating, drinking and then taking a nap, we would go 
out into the fields to work. I also think that Abkhasian moderate 
eating habits make us live longer.” 

I learned that Timur has always started his breakfast with a 
shot (about P /2 oz.) of chacha (100-140 proof vodka distilled 
from grape skins) on an empty stomach. “The chacha,” he said, 
“purified the digestive tract to make way for the coming meal.” 
This is what he drinks half an hour before each of his three meals, 
the last one being the heaviest. Timur says he sleeps better 
at night after a heavy meal. Dinner is usually two helpings of 
corn mush instead of the one he eats at breakfast and lunch, 
and he consumes at the evening meal about one pound of 
meat, as well as fresh garden-grown dill, parsley, and nume¬ 
rous other herbs abundant in the Caucasus. 

Timur, like the many centenarians I have met, never lets his 
emotions get the best of him. Abkhasian children are taught from 
an early age to be self-controlled at all times. “Even when it 
was impossible not to get upset,” said Timur, “we learned to 
first think a few minutes, and then react to an annoyance. As far 
as I can remember, my brothers and I never got worked up, and 
to this day I do not allow myself to be nervous.” 

There are also positive emotions which can be overtaxing. For 
instance, his frequent performances with Nartaa and the invari¬ 
ably enthusiastic audiences induce such emotional responses in 
Vanacha. In 1977 the group won first prize at a contest of folk 
groups in Budapest, Hungary. It was, indeed, a big moment when 
Timur, as the eldest member of the group, was the one to accept 
the prize. This is what he recalled: 

“I was so well-dressed there in Budapest that I was ready for 







my coffin”. [An Abkhasian saying. — P.G.] All the other male 
dancers seemed to have such feminine costumes! Could it be that 
we Abkhasians were the only real men there? And I noticed that 
we were the only ones there who were so trim.” 

The costumes worn by the Nartaa group are simply the dress 
suits Abkhasian men have been wearing for centuries. Perhaps 
to another ethnic group the Abkhasian knee-length suit coat and 
the tight-fitting cut could look feminine, but r to Timur there is 
nothing more masculine. As for the comment on trim figures, 
I imagine the Abkhasians could have been thinner than most 
performers at the Budapest festival. Timur told me a man’s waist 
should be so thin that when he is lying on his side a dog should 
be able to walk under his waist. Well, the dancers of Nartaa are 
not quite that thin, but they run a close second. 

At rehearsals and during a performance, I watched Timur 
dance for a few minutes at a time. His solos used to last longer, I 
am told, but he is slowing down. Yet Timur and the other mem¬ 
bers of the group told me that if they would no longer have this 
activity, the chance to spend time with each other, and show off 
every few weeks, they would rapidly head toward their coffins, 
not only figuratively, but quite literally. 

I judge that Timur will be with us several more years and I 
hope I am right. He has an important message to pass on to 
the many young people in his family and community. He left it 
with me upon our parting. 

“I often wonder,” he began with a sigh, “why it is that our 
life has become so complicated, that to so many people nowadays 
their work comes first, and other human beings second. It should 
be the other way round. People should come first, and what you 
expect of these people second—work, joy, assistance, or whatever. 
Now we seem to gallop past one another, and do not even stop 
to think that a person just passed us by. We worry, ‘what about 
getting my work done?’ Only a little later when we have some 
extra time do we realize that we lost out on human companion¬ 
ship. Everyone is in a hurry to get something done and then so¬ 
cialize. It should be the other way round. When you’ve got full 
satisfaction from socializing, then you say, ‘well, it’s time to get 
busy, to get something done.’ 

“When I can’t go to sleep right away at night, I get to think¬ 
ing about this problem, about the need to spend more time 









with other people. When I was a young man we did not have 
cars, buses, trains, or airplanes. We just had horses. I would get 
on my horse and travel to different relatives, stopping at each 
house for the night, or longer, talking, laughing, drinking and 
eating. It was wonderful. After a week or two of this, I would 
gladly set off for home, and do the work I had let go for the 
time being. I would work ten times harder to catch up than I 
would have otherwise. I would work hard, knowing that in ano¬ 
ther couple of weeks I would again take my horse to my relatives 
and enjoy the company and conversation. And I would expect 
them to visit me as well. Now we have cars, and airplanes, but 
I think people see each other a lot less, even in the country 
where we still live in smaller communities than in the cities.” 

Timur said that although people work more these days, and 
see each other less often than he thinks they should, among mem¬ 
bers of his family and friends he gets plenty of attention. As he 
expressed it, he is treated like “a rare museum piece”. When ev¬ 
eryone gets together, he is the focus of attention, a man of im¬ 
portance. Sometimes he doesn’t have time for all the people who 
want to meet him and learn from him, but since he knows 
others enjoy conversing with him, he does not turn anyone away. 

When I asked him what his dream is, he had a ready answer. 
He hopes his grandchildren will never have to see the wars their 
fathers had to fight. When he dies, he wants to know there will 
be peace on earth for future generations. 


A SINGLE MOTHER 

I do not think Timur Vanacha is seriously contemplating ano¬ 
ther marriage, but I did hear several people say he would like to 
marry 95-year-old Jgug Chamagua, a resident of Achandara, a 
mountain village about a 10-minute drive from Timur’s home in 
Lykhny. Whatever the speculation, the two seem to have a great 
deal of respect for each other and have had for many years. 

Of the several rural communities I saw Achandara has the most 
outstanding hilly terrain. Nearly every homestead I was in, in¬ 
cluding the Chamaguas’, was on a slope with a grand view of sur¬ 
rounding mountains. The soil is not overly generous to the farmer, 
but the beauty of the landscape is sufficient compensation. 
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Jgug lives in a large two-story home with her son, his wife 
and their four children. Next to that house built in the fifties 
there is an even larger home going up in the same spacious yard. 
It will be a mile or so up the hill from the community’s central 
plaza, the site of a modern secondary school, the collective farm 
and local government offices, the general store, and a large me¬ 
morial to those men of the village who lost their lives in World 
War II. r 

Jgug was apparently a beautiful woman in her youth. Even at 
the age of 95 her eyes have a certain vivacious quality and were 
probably always her strong point. I knew something about her 
difficult past before I met her, and therefore expected to meet 
a pensive woman whose life had been marked by sadness. In¬ 
stead I was struck by her optimism and joyful face. 

Jgug single-handedly raised eight children from the time they 
were quite young. Her husband was the Assistant Minister of Fi¬ 
nance in the young Abkhasian republic, and because his civic 
duties kept him in the capital for weeks at a time from the out¬ 
set of Soviet government in 1921 till his death in 1937, Jgug 
was solely responsible for the family most of the time from the 
beginning of the marriage. 

Despite the couple’s long separations Jgug has many warm 
memories of that period. She told me how she first met her fu¬ 
ture husband when she was 16, how it was love at first sight. 
“He was an only son,” she noted with significance in her voice. 
“He was spoiled, handsome and self-confident. I fell in love im¬ 
mediately, although I was supposed to marry someone else. My 
life would have been much different, I imagine, if that young 
man had not happened by our house that day. Usually in those 
days couples agreed on their marriage through a third person. We 
were brazen, though, and discussed it ourselves. We decided he 
would abduct me.” 

Then came the years of revolution when her husband was ac¬ 
tively involved in the Bolshevik movement, and the enthusiastic 
efforts to build a new society without landlords or capitalists. 
Jgug became one of the elected representatives in local govern¬ 
ment, an unheard of job for a woman in old Abkhasia; after her 
husband’s death she continued to raise their children and had no 
time even to think about remarrying. 

The war years were hardest for her because she lost her old- 









est son at the very beginning of the Soviet Union’s involvement 
in the war in 1941. Her other boys also fought in the army. One 
was discharged only in the late forties, and another had been a 
German prisoner-of-war, but escaped and ended up in England 
after the war. A few years in England were all the young man 
could take before he got so homesick that he made his way back 
to the mountains of Achandara where he works as a collective 
farmer to this day. 

Life became a lot easier for Jgug after the war. For one thing, 
her children were able to support her. Some went to college 
and one has become a distinguished playwright and author, Mi¬ 
khail Chamagua, whom we will meet later. 

Jgug told me she has much to be proud of. It is clear her 
earlier sacrifices certainly paid off. For her, the most important 
gauge of how well she brought up her children is what people 
say about them. She wants her children and their children to 
live as long as possible, for their lives to be long and happy. “My 
grandchildren,” she said, “should be better than my own child¬ 
ren. While I’m alive I teach them what I can. But even when 
I die I know that their parents will instill in them our Abkha¬ 
sian traditions.” 

She enjoys life most when the family comes together, or when 
she is with her friends and neighbors, discussing and exchang¬ 
ing opinions and ideas. 

Jgug believes her long life has been due in some measure to 
Muslim fasting practices and the good graces of Allah, as she 
puts it. Every year she fasts for about one month, every day dur¬ 
ing this period she eats breakfast at four o’clock in the morning 
and then goes without food or water for the rest of the day. 

The second explanation she gives for her long life is the work 
she has done, which she describes as both women’s and men’s 
work. To this day her heart gives her no trouble. She says she 
has never gone to a doctor nor taken any pills. The only illness 
she can remember is an attack of malaria, but she cured it with 
local herbs. Today Jgug complains of some weakness and poor 
eyesight. The day I met her when she walked up the hill with her 
son and grandson, I saw a woman full of joy and infinite calm. 
She told me she never argues. 

Now how does she manage that? 

“My principle is no matter how much the other person wants 
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to argue, ignore it, don’t respond. Give the person time to think 
things over^ and in the meantime you can consider whether the 
accusation is fair or not. When I don’t answer a provocation the 
person is forced to wonder, ‘Why isn’t she saying something, fight¬ 
ing back?’ and in the process, he cools off. The next time you 
see the person, you talk calmly about the conflict, and try to joke 
about it. ,1’ve had this habit since I was a young woman. I saw 
my parents handling other people that way. Thisfis probably one 
reason my mother lived so long. She was 120 when she passed 
away in 1975.” 

Other longevity secrets Jgug learned from her mother is to stay 
outside at least 12 hours a day, sleep 10 hours, and walk long dis¬ 
tances every day. “At the age of 100,” recalled Jgug, “my mother 
walked 20 miles a day to visit my family.” 

Jgug does not walk 20 miles to see her grandchildren in a neigh¬ 
boring settlement; she gets a lift instead. I suspect, however, 
that she will live as long as her mother, if not longer. She is set 
on enjoying her great grandchildren as many more years as pos¬ 
sible. 

THE SENIOR WIFE 

Although many Abkhasians were Muslims before the revolu¬ 
tion, and some still are, their religious beliefs never stopped them 
from drinking their wines, nor did they start the practice of poly¬ 
gamy. Accordingly, I was astonished, to say the least, when I 
happened upon a family in Achandara whose deceased elder had 
been married to two wives, who still share the same home several 
years after their husband’s death. It is a rare case in the history 
of Abkhasia. When I was first told by the younger members of 
the family about the two women I figured they were just having 
a good time with me, pulling my leg to see if I would swallow 
such a tale. The fact was so amazing that many Abkhasian friends 
to whom I have related the incident still think I misunderstood 
the Kvarchelias. “That just can’t be,” they insist. 

But it is. The two other times I visited Achandara I asked 
everyone I met to tell me what they knew about the family and 
each of them repeated the same story. 

Natasha Kvarchelia, now 90, the older of the two wives, was 
married to a man with a reputation for strict observance of the 







ancient traditions. Sometime after World War II her husband 
fell in love with a neighbor woman whose husband had been 
killed in action. Despite his good reputation and the importance 
attached to self-restraint among the Abkhasians, Kvarchelia made 
frequent clandestine visits to the woman’s home, l ongues be¬ 
gan to wag. Kvarchelia’s son felt uncomfortable as the rumors 
spread. Having been raised by his father to be conscientious 
about Abkhasian traditions, he could not endure the community 
thinking old Kvarchelia had lost all self-control and concern for 
what the neighbors think. The young man went to Achandara’s 
Council of Elders* seeking the wisdom to resolve the situation. 

After examining the case and interviewing the parties involved, 
the Council told the elder Kvarchelia to marry his neighbor, to 
bring her into his home as his second wife, and stop all gossip 
about the couple’s virtue. 

Soviet law, obviously, does not permit polygamy. However, an 
article in the constitution for the Abkhasian Autonomous Repub¬ 
lic leaves room for the Council of Elders to make decisions in 
keeping with ancient traditions that may not be stipulated in or¬ 
dinary civil law applicable everywhere in the country. Although 
polygamy is not an Abkhasian tradition, the elders know it 
is allowed by the shariat (sacred Muslim law). This evident¬ 
ly is what gave the elders the idea that polygamy would be 
a solution in this case. No member of the family objected to this 
arrangement which was acceptable to the community and solved 
the problem of Kvarchelia’s honor as well as the honor of the 
woman he loved. If those locally responsible for enforcing na¬ 
tional Soviet law noticed that the decision of the Council vio¬ 
lated the national marriage code, they no doubt looked the other 
way since all parties were satisfied with the arrangement. 

The one most likely to object was Natasha, the first wife. I 
asked her what she thought about it. “We two women have al¬ 
ways been close friends,” she confessed, amused by my disbelief. 
Her smile was mischievous, but she convinced me that she was 


* An inheritance from the past when the elders in the community 
ran local affairs. Today every settlement has a Council of Elders whose 
members are elected on the basis of their esteem and serve without pay. 
The council operates like a people’s court, and deals with civil issues 
not handled in ordinary courts. It has no power to enforce its decisions, 
but by virtue of its prestige, can expect its rulings to be followed. 
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never hurt by the arrangement. On the contrary, she may have 
found it a relief to have her husband’s amorous attentions turned 
to a younger woman, while at the same time she was ac¬ 
corded a position of honor as the oldest woman in the household. 
Had she divorced her husband, she would have had to live with 
another relative, leaving her home and perhaps her children. 

Natasha is a person with a subtle but grand sense of humor, 
a deep voice, and the carefree eyes of a woman who has had 
a good life. As she told it to me, her life story confirmed my first 
impression that she had led a good life. However, she told me 
she preferred not to remember the years before her marriage in 
1921, her hard childhood in a family of landless peasants, how 
both her father and mother, and several brothers and sisters died 
of pneumonia which could have been cured if they had had basic 
medical care. I have included Natasha’s recollections of the early 
years of Soviet government in Chapter Four of this book. 

Today Natasha lives in a large, spacious two-story home, among 
the nicest I have seen in Abkhasia. She lives there with her oldest 
son, a beekeeper by profession, his wife, and their children and 
grandchildren. While the four-generation family is a large one, 
their home is big enough for everyone to have privacy. All the 
members of the family live strictly according to Abkhasian tra¬ 
ditions, yet they impressed me as staunch advocates of the social¬ 
ist system that encourages Abkhasians to retain their ethnic 
identity and humane customs. 

Natasha told me that in her 90 years she does not ever remem¬ 
ber being ill or needing a doctor for any reason. She did not even 
attempt to explain the reason for her amazing good health. Hav¬ 
ing talked to her, I can say that two factors contributing to her 
good health could be her infinite optimism and fun-loving per¬ 
sonality. “I just love to dance,” she confided, “and even though 
my voice is no good any more, I like to sing.” 

One of the questions I posed to most of the people I met in 
Abkhasia was this: “What qualities do you appreciate most in 
others, what qualities do you want to see in your own children?” 

Natasha’s answer was similar to the answer I heard from ma¬ 
ny of the elders. Highest in her value system was education. Since 
illiteracy was so common in her youth, schooling was something 
she highly esteemed. Since the elders are so influential in their 
families the younger generations have inherited this deep respect 
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for learning. Next in Natasha’s value system was kindness. “A 
person should always be good and hospitable,” she said. She 
continued to ponder my question, and then added what seems 
to be the universal wish of all mothers, ‘‘But what’s most impor¬ 
tant is that we never have another war. Men should never fight 
again.” 
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“The ill-tempered don't 
live long.” 

(Abkhasian proverb ) 

Chapter Two 

SEEKING THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 

r 

THE THEORIES 

The longevous people in the Caucasus have varying opinions 
about the secret of their “fountain of youth”. Elizaveta Shakryl 
thinks she passed her century because she never allowed herself 
to fret. Timur Vanacha is sure it is because he has worked all 
his life. Jgug Ghamagua believes her habit of walking a lot and 
her even disposition have helped her to live a long life. Arutan 
Gitsba has no doubts about Allah’s intervention. Other elders 
have explained that Abkhasian food, the mountain air, or the 
homemade wine and vodka make the difference. A few have told 
me the Abkhasians live longer because they marry later than usu¬ 
al, hence waiting longer for their first sexual experience (pre-ma- 
rital sex is taboo). According to this theory, Abkhasians can conti¬ 
nue sexual activity many more years and this, they say, is an 
important reason for better health in late adulthood. One man 
explained that his good health despite his advanced age was due 
to his satisfying marriage and happy family life. 

The scientists who have been studying long-lived people, not 
only in Abkhasia, but in other parts of the world as well, also 
hold different theories about longevity. What all experts agree on, 
however, is that there are certain territories, or ethnic groups, 
with a higher percentage of people over 90 than others. 

For instance, in 1970 the total population in Transcaucasia, 
which includes Armenia, Azerbaijan and Georgia (Abkhasia is 
an autonomous republic within Georgia), accounted for seven 
percent of the Soviet population, but it boasted 16 percent of 
all Soviet people over 90, and 35 percent of those over 100 liv¬ 
ing in the USSR. Within Transcaucasia there are ethnic groups 
with much higher percentages of long-living people than their 
close neighbors: the Abkhasians, for instance, have twice as many 
people over 90 as do the Georgians. 
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The experts are seeking explanations for this phenomenon by 
investigating genetic makeup, geography, and lifestyle. Systema¬ 
tic studies have been made of centenarians in different parts of 
the world, including Pakistan (the Hunzas northeast of the Khy- 
ber Pass), Ecuador (the valley of Vilcabamba in the Andes), Ab- 
khasia and Azerbaijan in the Soviet Union. So far the most ex¬ 
tensive research has been done on the Abkhasians and the Azer¬ 
baijanians under the Soviet-American project on aging and 
longevity. The project involves researchers in several disciplines—- 
medicine, biology, psychology, demography, sociology, physical 
and cultural anthropology. Since 1978 researchers have been test¬ 
ing various hypotheses to unravel the several factors working to¬ 
gether to promote an active long life. 

The genetic hypothesis assumes that longevity is inherited. In 
Ecuador and in Abkhasia longevity does seem to run in families. 
The Soviet-American program has divided its subjects into lon¬ 
gevous, or long-lived, and non-longevous families, and David 
Davies of the Gerontological Unit of University College in Lon¬ 
don has noted the same pattern among the people of Vilcabam¬ 
ba in Ecuador where he has made extensive studies. Proponents of 
the genetic theory in the Soviet Union believe that while there 
may be no such thing as a longevity gene, there could be viabili¬ 
ty genes that are reinforced in a relatively small group which 
tends to marry within that group, such as the Abkhasians and the 
Vilcabambans. In the Ecuadoran community there is much in¬ 
termarriage, but in Abkhasia marriage to even distant relatives 
is punished by banishment, and therefore is quite rare. Because the 
ethnic group is relatively small, today numbering only 90,000, a 
viability gene could have become a prevalent genetic trait 
through millennia of in-breeding within the group. 

The second area of research is in the physical environment. 
Perhaps the climate, mild and relatively even throughout the 
years, is a factor conducive to longevity. This is something many 
long-lived groups have in common, except for the Yakuts, of the 
Soviet North, who also have many centenarians, but live in a 
severely cold climate. The fauna and flora in a given geograph¬ 
ical area may have something to do with the extension of good 
health and life. The chemicals in the soil and water are also ex¬ 
tremely important topics in these studies. This ecological hypo¬ 
thesis is closely related to the genetic hypothesis, on the supposi- 
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tion that longevity genotypes can manifest their positive qualities 
to the utmost only in particular natural conditions, and that they 
were formed to a greater or lesser degree under the influence 
of these conditions. 

The third area of research is lifestyle. Here scholars look at the 
kinds of food people eat, their work and sleep habits, their cus¬ 
tomary daily social interactions, and habits in coping with stress. 

Dr. Victor Kozlov, the director of Soviet anthropologists in¬ 
volved in the Soviet-American study, criticizes those who tend to 
single out simply one factor promoting an active old age. In an ar¬ 
ticle for the monthly Priroda (Nature) No. 7, 1980, he points out 
what he believes are mistakes in several popular theories. 

For instance, there is a sex linkage theory based on a popular 
belief that there are more male centenarians. Prior to the Soviet- 
American study it was believed there were more women in Ab- 
khasia between the ages of 90 and 100, but more men in the over 
100 category. The explanation was that male elders in Abkha¬ 
sian society have more prestige than women, and therefore have 
more desire to live beyond the 100 mark. It was not difficult to 
put holes in that contention: reliable age verification showed that 
there were more women not only between 90 and 100, but over 
100 as well. 


DETERMINING THE GENUINE AGE OF ELDERS 

Why the need for age verification? Most of today’s elders in 
Abkhasia do not have birth certificates. Until the establishment 
of Soviet government a person’s exact age was of no concern to 
the community: the people did not celebrate birthdays, they ad¬ 
vanced from one traditional age category to another, knowing 
their age group, but not their exact chronological age. There 
were some church records of births in the last century, but these 
were few and far between. In that respect the people of the Ecua¬ 
doran Andes are more advantageous subjects of study, because 
according to David Davies they all have authentic birth certifi¬ 
cates. 

When Abkhasians first received Soviet passports in the twen¬ 
ties of this century (identification papers) they had to estimate 
what year they were born. Those born between 1840 and 1870 










were most inaccurate about their age because they were already 
the elders of their communities and if they were males the more 
years they claimed the more prestige they earned. Who could be 
sure whether an elder was 70 or 80, 80 or 90? According to the 
ages indicated in the registers of the 1920s, these individuals were 
120, 130 or even 140 years old at the time of their death in the 
1950s and 1960s. 

Today there are no people who live to such a phenomenal 
age in the areas of Abkhasia covered by the Soviet-American pro¬ 
gram. I suspect that the same situation holds true for other parts 
of the republic although I leave open the possibility of some rare 
exceptions. The explanation given by Dr. I. I. Krupnik of Mos¬ 
cow is that the people who fall into the long-lived category now¬ 
adays were born in the 1880s. At the time of first registry en¬ 
tries they were 40-50 years old, and therefore their age was then 
determined with more accuracy. “The period of phenomenal lon¬ 
gevity, consequently, came to an end in the 1970s,” maintains 
Krupnik, “and not for any social, biological or ecological reasons, 
but due to the natural demise of persons of the particular cohort 
whose absolute age was determined with the utmost inaccuracy.”* 

Even though authenticity is less of a problem today, the sub¬ 
jects under study in Abkhasia were interviewed, as were mem¬ 
bers of their families and their neighbors, to determine a more 
precise age than the one in their passports. These people did not 
know the intent was to verify their age, because questions about 
age would come up only once in a while in a wide-ranging con¬ 
versation about the person’s diet, work habits, and life history. 

Questions to identify age were, for example, how old were you 
during the “big snow” (in 1911), how old were you when you 
got married, had your first child, your last child, and how many 
years apart were you and your younger sister or brother? Answers 
to these questions when compared to those of others who knew 
the centenarian well helped to pinpoint the person’s authentic 
age within five years. 

Accurate age can also be determined by chemical tests of teeth. 

* I. I. Krupnik, “The Problems of Leadership in Abkhasian Social 
Organization from the Point of View of Longevity”, Proceedings of the 
First Joint US-USSR Symposium on Aging and Longevity , IREX, 
Vol. 1, 1981, p. 83. 









However, a tooth can only be tested when extracted. Obviously, no 
humane scholar would advocate pulling one of the probably too 
few remaining teeth of a centenarian. So the scholars in the Soviet- 
American program decided to take the long route—door-to- 
door verification which not only proved to be as effective in es¬ 
timating age, but provided a broader view of centenarians and 
their communities. The efforts also cleared up the myth that 
male centenarians outnumbered the females. 


SEXUALITY AND LONGEVITY 

Another of the single-explanation theories put forward by some 
experts, and endorsed by several centenarians I met, is that wait¬ 
ing until the age of 30 to 40 to begin sexual relations has some¬ 
thing to do with longevity. In Abkhasia men traditionally married 
around the age of 40 and women often not until 30; for both 
men and women, pre-marital sex was strictly taboo, as already 
mentioned. The hypothesis of later introduction to sex does not 
explain longevity in Azerbaijan, where most centenarians married 
before the age of 20, according to local traditions. Furthermore, 
David Davies did not indicate late marriage among the long-liv¬ 
ing people of the Andes. 

As for attitudes to sexual relations, among the Abkhasians sex 
is considered to be a strictly private matter. Any manifestation of 
sex or sexual desire in the presence of others is scorned. Yet pri¬ 
vate attitudes to sex appear to be quite healthy. Sula Benet, one 
of the initiators of the Soviet-American program and an authority 
on the Abkhasians, summed up the attitudes: 

“Despite the elaborate rules—perhaps, in part, because they 
are universally accepted—sex in Abkhasia is considered a good 
and pleasurable thing when it is strictly private. As difficult as it 
may be for the American mind to grasp, it is also guiltless. It is 
not repressed or sublimated into work, art, or religious-mystical 
passion. It is not an evil to be driven from one’s thoughts.”* 

Dr. Benet also recorded the results of a medical team inves¬ 
tigating the sex life of the Abkhasians. It was learned that men 

* S. Benet, Abkhasians. The Long-Living People of the Caucasus, 
New York, 1974, p. 86. 





retain their sexual potency beyond the age of seventy, and 13.6 
percent of the women were found to continue menstruation after 
55 years of age. “Late menarche and late menopause for women,” 
writes Dr. Benet, “are both expressions of the same biological 
principle of the slow aging process. Biologically speaking, they are 
‘late bloomers’.”* 

Abkhasians believe regular sexual relations should start later in 
life because they think early abstinence prolongs sexual potency, 
and promotes well-being longer. Perhaps they are correct, but we 
must not forget that broad generalizations can be misleading. 
Many of the longevous people I talked to could no longer boast 
potency at 80, 90, or 100, and often much earlier. 

Once when I was waiting for a rehearsal of the Nartaa folk 
company to get under way one of my interpreters came up to me 
grinning from ear to ear: 

“You know what these old guys are joking about?” he asked. 
Naturally I hadn’t the faintest notion, because I do not under¬ 
stand the Abkhasian language, a language in the Abkhasian- 
Adighe group bearing no resemblance whatsoever to Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages. 

“This man here,” he pointed to one of the elderly dancers with 
a characterful face, and a rather impish expression, “has been tell¬ 
ing his friends how he got rid of his new bride, a woman who 
is around 75, like he is. It’s terrific entertainment how he’s descri¬ 
bing the ‘torture’ she put him through the past few months. Every 
time he got into bed she coaxed him to make love to her. He 
told one of his friends, five years his senior, about the unfortu¬ 
nate marriage, how he was just too old for that woman, and 
wouldn’t survive another day, or rather, night with her. The 
friend brightened up, and offered to take the passionate wife into 
his own home, which solved the problems of all three.” 

“Did anybody ask the woman what she wanted to do?” I asked 
my Abkhasian friend. He figured the whole story was a tall 
tale just for a good laugh. “Even if the story is partly true, I’m 
sure the old man’s wife did not go anywhere she didn’t want 
to go. Even elderly women who were brought up in the old days 
know and exercise their modern rights,” my interpreter ex¬ 
plained. 

* S. Benet, Op cit., p. 86. 
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What I wanted to stress in this illustration is that while sex¬ 
uality into late adulthood may be a general phenomenon in 
Abkhasia, and particularly among the long-lived people, there 
are many individual cases of loss of libido as well. So I am not 
prepared to say that sexuality is a significant factor promoting 
an active long life, especially since there are so many women 
among the longevous people who have been widowed, and have 
therefore abstained from sex for 40 to 50 years. Men tend to re¬ 
marry more frequently than women, so I did not meet as many 
male centenarians who had been without a spouse for so many 
years. 

DIETARY FACTORS 

Perhaps one of the most popular theories is that the secret to 
long life is in one’s diet. The everyday diet of all Abkhasians 
consists of homegrown and home-processed foods, abundant raw 
fruit and vegetables, moderate meat consumption, and even less 
fish, low fat, low calorie intake. These are the preliminary con¬ 
clusions of the Soviet-American program regarding the dietary 
factor in prolonging life: 

1) Despite a relatively limited assortment of foods and the 
predominance of plant products, in particular grain and beans, 
the diet contains a balance of almost all the main nutrients. The 
ratio of main nutrients remains constant for the people studied 
over 60, irrespective of their overall reduction with age. 

2) The following alimentary factors may play their part in the 
longevity of the given population: a diet relatively low in trypto¬ 
phan; low consumption of raw vegetable oil; and an adequate 
content of food antioxidizers (vitamins G and E). 

3) The existing eating habits were formed in early childhood 
and have persisted throughout the lifetime of the elderly, thus en¬ 
suring the necessary period of time to exert an effect on prolon¬ 
gation of life. 

4) The diet of the population appears to be devoid of cer¬ 
tain risk factors, primarily the risk of cardiovascular and oncolo¬ 
gical diseases. These features include: low consumption of sugar 
and salt; high proportion of plant products, hence fiber, in the 
diet; moderate alcohol consumption; low calorie value of the 








food; optimal fat content in general and vegetable oil in particu¬ 
lar; high content of vitamins and the antioxidizers possessing 
antiatherosclerotic properties. 

The trouble with the diet theory, however, is that the nutri¬ 
tion of both centenarian and non-centenarian families seems to 
be the same, the same kind of food intake and the same general 
avoidance of overeating. But the sensible diet of moderation is 
often abandoned at frequent feasts in which overdrinking and 
overeating by any standards is common. So Dr. Kozlov theorizes 
that it is not so much the diet that should be studied, but those 
aspects of one’s constitution which can handle these abrupt 
changes in diet—perhaps a flexibility in the centenarian’s phy¬ 
siology. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL WELL-BEING 

The anthropologists working in Abkhasia are also looking into 
the psychology of the people to see if it has any important contri¬ 
butions to make to the science of stress alleviation. They believe 
the extensive and close family ties in Abkhasian communities— 
and hence traditions of mutual assistance—may help to minimize 
stress. They particularly emphasize the prestige of growing old 
in Abkhasia, and the active participation in family and communi¬ 
ty life by centenarians as a possible explanation for the relative 
absence of senility. 

Galina Starovoitova, the leading psychologist in the Soviet team 
in the longevity project, made a statistical study of the contact 
between the elders and the younger members of rural communi¬ 
ties in Abkhasia. She learned that elders, including those over 90, 
converse daily with relatives and close neighbors, and at least 
once a week with friends. Over 80 percent of the conversations 
the youth and middle-aged have with the elders are for advice on 
important everyday matters. 

Sula Benet told me in a 1980 interview that she also found 
being old in Abkhasia was prestigious, and she believes this to 
be a significant factor in longevity. She emphatically stated her 
belief that the honored position of the elderly is responsible for 
the self-respect so notable among them. “In the United States,” 
she commented, “getting old is not exactly a good thing, and 
people like to stay as young as possible. The same thing, I sup- 






pose, holds true in many other contemporary groups, but the po¬ 
sition of the Abkhazian elders in the family and in the society 
helps these people want to live long and be in good health.” 

As for wanting to be in good health, I noticed that most of 
the elderly I interviewed qualified their state of health as good, 
mentioned an ache here or there, but were basically people not 
accustomed to complaining about their health. On the contra¬ 
ry, the subject did not seem to be of interest to most of them. 

How elderly people rate their own health is an accurate pre¬ 
dictor of their risk of dying, according to a Yale University re¬ 
searcher, Dr. Jana Mossey. In an article in the American Journal 
of Public Health, Dr. Mossey said that people 65 -years old or 
older in the study who rated their health as “excellent”, even 
though their doctors pronounced them in poor health, were 
found to have the smallest risk of dying during a seven-year stu¬ 
dy. Dr. Mossey suggested that an individual’s self-assessment is 
so accurate in predicting the risk of dying because it may be re¬ 
lated to depression or other emotional problems.* 

Living long and being active are not enough, one needs also 
to be in control of one’s faculties. The causes of senility vary, but 
many senile people are simply depressed, according to Dr. Nancy 
Miller of the National Institute of Mental Health in the U.S., 
who says, “Some data suggest that depression does lead to changes 
in the ability to reason and mild impairment in the short-term 
memory.” Dr. Leslie Libow of the Jewish Institute for Geriatric 
Care in New Hyde Park, New York, says, “We consider it [senil¬ 
ity—P.G.] the fourth major cause of death.”** That is in the 
United States, but among Abkhasians the affliction seems to be 
rare. The kind of depression that brings on senility in the United 
States is loneliness because so many of the aged have to make it 
on their own, spending hours at a time by themselves or living 
alone. 

In Abkhasia there are no seniors who do not enjoy the every¬ 
day care of relatives and neighbors and there is no Abkhasian 
senior who lives in a nursing home because no matter what the 
illness the patient will be cared for by someone in the kinship 
group if there are no close relatives. A doctor or nurse will come 


* San Francisco Chronicle, August, 1982. 

** Newsweek, Sept. 15, 1980, p. 52. 
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to the house daily if necessary to administer medical care free of 
charge since all medical services are paid for by the state. An 
Abkhasian family will only agree to hospitalization for their el¬ 
derly if an operation is required, or round-the-clock medical care 
is in order such as intravenous feeding. Otherwise, they believe 
love and care to be the best medicine. 

In the United States “medicine, in its high-tech confusion, has 
overlooked the importance of care, love and sensitivity,” says Dr. 
Carl Eisdorfer of the University of Washington. “But the fact 
that somebody gives a damn can make a tremendous differ¬ 
ence.”* 

I have talked to many of the Soviet scholars working in the 
expeditions in which I participated. They realize that the pro¬ 
blem of longevity is complex, and that several inter-related fac¬ 
tors are involved. Only when the program draws to a close will it 
perhaps be possible to give a comprehensive explanation of the 
centenarian phenomenon. Early observations are also revealing, 
not so much as scientific conclusions, but as first impressions of an 
unusual culture striking for its healthy social climate. 

For example, Alexei Pavlenko, a veteran leader of cultural an¬ 
thropology expeditions from Moscow remarked, “I was especially 
surprised by the desire of these old people to participate in life 
to the utmost. I think one secret is that these people don’t stop 
working. This is an amazing quality, and must be preserved—this 
wide range of interests in old age.” 

Albert Shevchenko, a physical anthropologist from Leningrad 
shared his thoughts with me: “I had read about this phenome¬ 
non in magazines, but this was the first time I actually met such 
old people. And really they are interesting individuals with a 
special sense of humor and a drive to be with other people. I 
didn’t expect such qualities.” 

Natalia Pchelintseva of the Moscow Institute of Ethnography 
observed: “It seems to me that a big role is played by the love 
and respect that surrounds the centenarians. I mean those 
who no longer work on the collective farm are not forgotten— 
people seek their advice and their company. They are still need¬ 
ed, and not only because they continue working at home trying 
to do their share of the chores. It’s the philosophy of the people 


* Newsweek, Sept. 15, 1980, p. 52. 
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to care for their elders. It must feel good to be needed”. 

I asked the physical and cultural anthropologists, who had 
come from other parts of the Soviet Union and did not know 
the Abkhasian language, how the local people had reacted to 
them. Vladimir Bolshakov, one of the leaders of the Soviet part 
of the program, answered this way: “We had to ask the local 
people for assistance interpreting. I would say that everywhere we 
went for help the people were cooperative because they under¬ 
stood the importance of what we are doing. So we got help both 
from those in official positions and from young people who have 
helped us as interpreters.” 

Pavlenko added that he did not have any negative experiences 
in Abkhasia. While he feels at home with any ethnic group, the 
people there were “hospitable, and anxious to help us study their 
way of life. The people never gave us the feeling we were pry¬ 
ing or imposing.” 

“I have also done fieldwork in many parts of the country,” 
continued Albert Shevchenko, “and I cannot say that I have been 
received badly by any ethnic group. But there is something about 
the Abkhasian personality which makes these people especially 
friendly and hospitable. They always insist on feeding their guests 
and spending time in a sociable way with those of us who 
are working here.” 

“We were made to feel welcome in many little ways,” inserted 
Galina Aksyonova of Moscow. “For instance, we would be sitting 
by a river during a break and some children would come up to us 
and offer a handful of nuts and fruit. Or perhaps when walking 
by one of the homesteads we would be asked by a family to come 
in and chat. And our hosts would always invite us for a bite to 
eat.” 

The questionnaires used by the anthropologists were full of per¬ 
sonal questions. I asked the researchers how people reacted to to¬ 
tal strangers in their homes who wanted them to talk about sub¬ 
jects they would not ordinarily discuss even with neighbors they 
have known all their lives. This was Natalia Pchelintseva’s exper¬ 
ience: “I cannot say we always got the frank answers we sought, 
or that they were as open with us as we were with them. But we 
also did not meet with any hostile responses to what some might 
consider impolite questions, questions about their personal lives. 

“Some people,” she went on to say, “were hesitant to open up 
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to us, but we always felt as though they were trying to help us out 
the best they could. There were some women, for instance, older 
women, who found it hard to talk about intimate problems with 
us young women. It goes against their deep-rooted traditions. 

"‘But people seemed to understand that if we came all the way 
from Moscow, Sukhumi and other cities, we came for an impor¬ 
tant reason. Many of them have expressed their gratitude for our 
interest in their small ethnic group, and their way of life.” 

The anthropologists also asked about coping with stress. Anna 
Petrova, one of the team’s psychologists, had trouble getting any 
clear answers to these questions. I asked her if it was because 
there is little stress as we know it in these rural communities. 

“I believe that there is psychological stress in any society, even 
in rural communities,” said Petrova. “A death in the family, for 
instance, creates plenty of anxiety. Or what about marriage, the 
birth of a child? The emotions are positive, but this is still stress¬ 
ful. Nobody in Abkhasia, at least the elders I have interviewed, 
thinks of stress consciously, so they do not always know how to 
explain the coping mechanism that apparently comes naturally to 
them.” 

Galina Starovoitova revealed one aspect of the centenarians’ 
psychology that may have some bearing on coping with stress and 
longevity. She discovered by testing the rural population in Ab¬ 
khasia, using methods devised by I. B. Phares in the United States, 
that the long-living people tend to interpret the events in 
their lives as the result of their own doing rather than external 
forces. She found that this type of personality was most common 
among the elderly who were most healthy physically and psycho¬ 
logically. Therefore, it is possible that people who accept respon¬ 
sibility for what happens to them in life, feel they are masters of 
their own destiny, are more likely to live longer. 

Opinions vary in this complex quest for what none of us is 
apt to reject—a long life with physical and psychological security 
till the candle finally bums out. Science is only beginning to un¬ 
derstand the genetic mechanism of longevity, and the biological 
influences. It is not ready to intervene in these processes to pro¬ 
long the lives of human beings. So far, we have little or no con¬ 
trol over these factors. 

One of the most basic factors is the inherited potential to live 
long. It is as Sholom Aleichem said-—-like money, you either have 



it or you don’t. But having the potential does not guarantee its 
fulfilment. This is where the other factors discussed in this chap¬ 
ter come in—climate, diet, work, sex, and social environment; 
factors we can modify in our lives to one degree or another. Some 
of us can relocate so that we are close enough to the various 
“longevity regions” around the world. We can eat some of the 
foods the scientists suggest prolong life. But, as Dr. Kozlov points 
out, we cannot be sure that this will do the ~trick because the 
secret may be in our inherited physiology of absorption. Yes, we 
can compensate for desk jobs by regular physical workouts to 
match the physical activities of the long-living people. Sex? Well, 
a healthy attitude can help if we are to believe the centenarians 
and Sula Benet. But most important, in my opinion, is the place 
of honor the Abkhasian elderly hold in their communities and 
the resulting strong will to go on living. 

My experience in the United States is that the typical attitude 
to growing old is expressed by Marguerite Woodward, a retired 
pop band singer in California who was quoted in “The Question 
Man” of the San Francisco Chronicle in the fall of 1982: “I hate 
every bit of it. There’s nothing to look forward to except old age 
and sickness and dying. You don’t get wiser. I can’t learn any¬ 
more now. The physical part, your looks, is terrible too!” 

In the same column Claude Brannon, a retired firefighter, told 
the reporter: “Nobody likes to get old, but there’s nothing you 
can do about it. Nothing about it is fun. I don’t like being retired 
and I get tired quickly and so that cuts down on a lot of acti¬ 
vities.” 

In Abkhasia no elderly person spoke so negatively about grow¬ 
ing old. And, of course, the following incident reported in the 
San Francisco Examiner on August 27, 1982 could never hap¬ 
pen in Abkhasia because of the strong traditions of respect for 
the elderly: “A 101-year-old man was beaten and robbed of all 
the money on him—$1—when he stopped his car to ask direc¬ 
tions. Police say Barry Lee Hogen, whose birthdate was listed as 
June 28, 1881, on police records, was taken to a hospital for treat¬ 
ment and later released... Hogan stopped his car last night to 
ask directions to a friend’s house. Five young men then hit him, 
ordered him to lie in the street and took his wallet and the $ 1 
it contained. There have been no arrests.” 

Not only is there crime against the elderly in the United States, 





but crime committed by the elderly. Rochelle Jones in The Other 
Generation wrote in 1977 about the rapid increase in crimes in 
the United States committed by people over 65. She conjectures, 
“If criminal activity can be linked to lack of social status and 
ambiguous social expectations, we can expect an upswing in 
crime among retirees. We can also anticipate further conflicts 
between youthful, vigorous older adults and a society that denies 
them a meaningful place and role.”* 

At the end of her book she examines the position of the elderly 
in Abkhasia as an example of another society’s outlook and con¬ 
cludes, “Old age is strikingly different in Abkhasia and the 
United States. The differences are so apparent that they need no 
elaboration, being almost mirror images.”** 

But the foundations of old age, attitudes to the elderly, and 
psychological well-being are laid in childhood. So let us take a 
look at the childhood of Abkhasian centenarians, a childhood 
which, when compared with that of the United States, is prac¬ 
tically a mirror image. 


* Rochelle Jones, The Other Generation , Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle¬ 
wood, Cliffs, New Jersey, 1977, p. 51. 

** Ibid., p. 248. 


























































Timur Vanacha, 117: ‘I 
hope my grandchildren 
will never have to fight a 
war." 


Timur Vanacha (second 
from right in first row) 
with his friends in the 


Nartaa company 










































Lidia Ketsba, 106. A 
century of experience be¬ 
hind her 
















Natasha Kvarchelia, 90, conversing with relatives. The “junior^ wife 

seated by her side 


































Elders in Chlou in 
traditional attire and 
holding staffs symbolizing 
their honorable status as 
elders 


Jgug Chamagua, 95, with her son Mikhail 













Mikhail Chamagua with his mother and her grandchildren 
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A farmer at the Ilyich State 
Farm in Gulripsh picking 
citrus fruits 


Tractor operators on the 
tea plantation of a state 
farm in the Ochamchira 
District 
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“Woe and ruin to a people whose 
young do not honor the old.” 

(Abkhasian proverb) 

Chapter Three 

CHILDHOOD OF A CENTENARIAN 

r 


ZINAB'S STORY 

It was late morning when I first met 106-year-old Zinab Ashu- 
ba in the farm community of Jgerda. The June sun was mild. 
It had been raining steadily for two weeks in that part of the 
Ochamchira region inland from the sea, about 80 kilometers 
south of Sukhumi. That day offered some relief to those of us 
doing fieldwork under the Soviet-American longevity program. 
The rain had considerably slowed down our door-to-door interview¬ 
ing. So that morning I eagerly set off to Zinab’s house near 
Jgerda’s central plaza after helping out with the chores on the 
homestead of a family that was housing our Moscow expedition. 

When I arrived at Zinab’s house, she had already finished her 
chores too, and she was chatting with some young neighbors who 
regularly come to visit her, helping around the homestead when 
her son and daughter-in-law are at work. I came to talk to her 
about child rearing methods in the old and new Abkhasia, my 
topic in the Soviet-American longevity program, and the inspira¬ 
tion for this book. I had been told by the local people that Zinab 
was highly respected for her wisdom and knowledge, and she was 
therefore often consulted when important community decisions 
had to be made. I was told that her memory was excellent, and 
that better than anyone else she could recreate for me child rear¬ 
ing traditions of the past. 

Zinab welcomed me into her modest home when I told her 
why I wanted to talk to her. A radiant smile told me she was 
pleased I had come to her to discuss the Aibject, one of her 
favorite topics. Zinab had raised seven children, five of whom 
were her second husband’s children from a previous marriage 
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(both their first spouses had died). Zinab takes great pride in 
her large family, her seven children, 18 grandchildren, and 17 
great-grandchildren. 

Zinab offered me invaluable help. Her memory goes back 100 
years to the days when Abkhasia, a typical colonial province of 
czarist Russia, was 1 still a semi-feudal patriarchal society with rem¬ 
nants of tribal organization as well as a burgeoning capitalist 
class. At that time the majority of the people lived at subsistence 
level, the peasants being essentially sharecroppers paying rent in 
crops. True, there were some relatively wealthy peasants, but even 
they and the nobility were not very much better off than the poor 
peasants by the turn of the century. There was hardly any indus 1 - 
try, and no working class to speak of. This was the Abkhasia in 
which Zinab and her peers were born. 

Zinab told me about her childhood in several conversations 
lasting a few hours at a time. Although she was not ill then, talk¬ 
ing at length was tiring, so we picked up where we had left off 
each time we met. Eventually, I recorded her entire story, the typ¬ 
ical childhood of an Abkhasian centenarian. 

GIVING BIRTH IN 19th CENTURY ABKHASIA 

When I was born in 1876 my mother could have never 
imagined that her granddaughters would give birth to 
their children in sanitary maternity homes with the assis¬ 
tance of doctors and nursed free of charge. In those days 
childbirth and survival of the infant could only be con- 
troled by the gods: we had no doctors. In some parts of 
Abkhasia the mortality rate was greater than the birth 
rate. 

To ensure a safe birth and healthy childhood our peo¬ 
ple performed various rituals to please patron spirits, es¬ 
pecially those responsible for increasing the kinship group. 
For example, just before delivery an old woman past child¬ 
bearing age would pray to those deities to be kind to the 
new mother, and ease the pains of childbirth. The old wo¬ 
man would promise to make a sacrifice to the spirits, per¬ 
haps an offering of a copper household utensil. 

When the time came the woman was consoled by the 
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midwife, and her attendants who would say, “Give birth, 
my dear girl, give birth. The more pain the sweeter your life 
will be.” 

While a woman was in labor, no man could be in the 
house, and her husband would go away altogether for sev¬ 
eral days. Since a woman moans or cries in pain during 
childbirth, her husband presumably would leave to avoid 
offending her dignity. The typical wife would want her 
husband to think she could bear the pain stoically, and the 
typical husband would want to think that she was just as 
tough as he was. The only certain way he could avoid be¬ 
ing disillusioned was by leaving. 

I also remember thinking later on when I was a young 
woman having my own children that a husband wanted 
to avoid offending the elders of the household, and there¬ 
fore he left when his wife wa^ giving birth. His very presence 
would be thought a demonstration of pride in being a new 
father as though he were telling his parents, “You see, I 
am also a parent!” So in those days the young father would 
usually wait a few days after the child’s birth before return¬ 
ing home. He would be sure to come in time for the 
merry-making. 

Celebrations after the birth of a child were organized by 
every family. When a child was born in the family of a 
nobleman or a prince he would keep the festivities going long¬ 
er than we peasants could afford, and all the important 
people in the community would come to offer their congra¬ 
tulations. When my two sisters and I were born the parties 
were held for only a few weeks. I remember my father’s ex¬ 
pressionless face at the party after my younger sister was 
born. I suppose he showed no more joy when I was born, 
especially since I was the first child. But when my brother^ 
came into the world, my father was as jolly as could be, 
and the feasts were far more elaborate. 

A boy was seen as a continuation of the family name, an 
heir as well as future master of the homestead, and the guard¬ 
ian of his sisters’ and family’s honor. A girl was 1 a tem¬ 
porary member of the family because eventually she would 
marry and live in her husband’s home, taking another name. 
If there was already a boy in the family subsequent daugh- 
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ters were valued as housekeepers, at least until they 
married. By that time the son’s wife would take over from 
his married sisters. 

After the birth of each of her children, my mother Stayed 
in bed, or at least in the house, for two weeks. She could 
not be seen by anyone outside the family particularly if she 
were holding the baby, and she could not care for the child 
in the presence of any older family member. Someone else 
would take over for her when my grandmother or grand¬ 
father entered the room. 

When the baby was three weeks old it was prepared for 
a special ritual where it was named and given more bles¬ 
sings from the family deities. At that ritual my grandmother 
gave my mother permission to nurse the infant in her pre¬ 
sence. 

I always enjoyed those affairs when my brothers and sis¬ 
ters were first shown to the community. It was a time for 
praying, a time for hope. An old woman with the authority 
to perform rites spoke these words: “Having done all as 
our fathers wished, we humbly ask you, oh Mighty Azhia- 
khara [patron of the family and hearth.— P-G.], to be kind 
to this new mother and her child. Do not leave them 
without your warm attention.” Today I am that old woman 
with the authority to perform those rites, only now the 
young no longer believe in the power of the gods. They 
have their modern medical science instead. 

Chicken and cheese pie were the poor peasant’s ritual 
food. In the more well-to-do families it was mutton or goat 
meat. The ritual was^ mainly for women, including the moth¬ 
er. Except for boys under 15, no men could attend the 
ceremonies or eat the food for fear they would lose their 
masculine strength. 

My family was Christian. I went to a church school in 
the village, but that did not stop us from praying to our pa¬ 
gan gods, as the Abkhasians had been doing for thousands 
of years. In those days we needed all the supernatural help 
we could get. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF A LONG LIFE 


The first two weeks of life an infant was kept in a prim¬ 
itive cradle made of oak. Afterwards, often for as long 
as two and a half years, the child was strapped into another 
cradle. This cradle, used widely in Muslim societies of the 
East, was made of wood in the form of an oblong box 
propped up on four long legs. The baby was placed on a 
soft cloth mattress and not diapered. A hole was cut in the 
middle of the cradle and the mattress to allow a bamboo 
tube to drain the urine into a jar beneath the cradle. Moth¬ 
er would nurse the baby by bending over the cradle. 

I don’t remember my mother worrying about a feeding 
schedule. We Abkhasians have always fed our babies when¬ 
ever they are hungry. 

For several months my brothers and sisters spent most 
of the time in the cradle. They were taken out seldom, 
just to freshen the sheets. They slept on their backs, strap¬ 
ped securely in the cradle so they would have erect posture, 
which we value highly. After about six months the ba¬ 
bies were taken out of their cradle more and more often 
to be cuddled and played with when they were not nap- 
ping. 

For hours at a time the women in our house sat by the 
fire rocking the cradle and singing lullabies. 

Mother’s milk was the child’s basic nourishment until he 
reached the age of nine months when cow’s milk and com 
mush were added to the baby’s diet. By the time her babies 
were 12 months old my mother was giving them the same 
food as adults, including hot pepper spices, which might 
horrify a non-Abkhasian. She also gave the babies diluted 
wine in addition to breast milk which she offered daily for 
as long as three years. 

To protect a small child from evil spirits, or an evil eye, 
my mother hung up a charm on the cradle, and later around 
our necks. The charm was a small sack containing a 
mixture of gunpowder, garlic and dog hair, or if it was a 
Muslim family, a quotation from the Koran sewn securely 
into a triangular piece of cloth. When we children were 
left alone in the house we were protected by a dagger 







under our pillow, or a broom at the foot of the cradle. 

My parents avoided calling us children by name to keep 
us unknown to evil spirits, and they were reluctant to take 
us where there were many other people when we were 
little, hoping to avoid evil eyes. When we got sick our names 
were changed and the only remedied came from a lo¬ 
cal herb doctor who prayed for a quick recovery as she 
recommended some pungent brew. 

When I had the measles family members were forbidden 
to sew. No chicken or any other animal could be slaught¬ 
ered; no blood, human or otherwise, could flow in the house. 
No one could drink wine, or chacha until I had my first 
bath, about 40 days after I came down with the measles. 
Water could not be boiled near my room, and relatives 
could not argue. A fresh bouquet of flowers stood at my 
bedside, and in general, mother took pains to make the 
room cheerful. Neighbors brought gifts. Donkey milk was 
thought to be most effective to relieve coughing. Modern 
antibiotics cannot compete with these old remedies. We 
knew better! 

In general, I remember the first year of life was a rela¬ 
tively peaceful time for my brothers and sisters and I sup¬ 
pose for me too. The secure position in the cradle, the con¬ 
stant rocking, and liberal feeding schedules kept an infant’s 
crying spells to a minimum. 


FEW OR NO SPANKINGS 

Grandmother would tell my mother, “You must make 
children mind you when they’re knee-high. Later it’s no 
use.” I don’t really remember how my mother accomplished 
that. I don’t remember being spanked, although I pro¬ 
bably was, because I saw my brothers and sisters get a swat 
on the behind when they were too little to respond to ver¬ 
bal scoldings. 

Mother was strict, but affectionate. When we were good 
she always praised us. When we stepped out of line she 
would stop us, but wouldn’t scold us. We liked her praise 
so much that when she withheld it this was punishment 
enough. 




At that age my whole world was our home and fam¬ 
ily. Mother was almost always with us because in those 
days women seldom left their homes. We saw Father less, 
and were even more anxious for his praise than for Mother’s. 
He never hit us and we weren’t afraid of him; we 
craved for his affection. In front of his parents any Abkha¬ 
sian father was supposed to act as though he didn’t see his 
children. Only in the privacy of our own foom could we 
expect to be cuddled by him. Those were precious mo¬ 
ments I still remember vividly as though it were yesterday. 
No Abkhasian man was worthy of respect if he demonstrat¬ 
ed his affection for his children in front of his parents or 
other elders. We seemed to know instinctively not to ap¬ 
proach our father when our grandparents were in sight. 
With Mother we felt freer, but if Grandfather was there 
we avoided our mother too for the same reason we didn’t 
go to Father in front of other people. 

Our folklore has many stories about fathers who saw 
their small child in danger, but in observance of “avoidance” 
rules, they could not pay attention, or take action to 
save the child in the presence of elders. All they could hope 
for was that some other person nearby would notice the 
child’s danger and come to its rescue. 

Another of our strict rules said that we had to stand 
up when anyone entered the room or yard and not to be 
seated again until the guest or member of the family, es¬ 
pecially if an older person, took a seat. If an older person 
would leave a seat, a younger person would never occupy 
it. The chair would be permanently reserved for the 
elder even if it were apparent that the elder would not 
soon return to the room. Our young people, by the way, 
still follow these rules, and some of the other mealtime 
rules. 

For example, at meals the adults ate separately from 
us children, and when they were entertaining guests the 
older children would serve the table without speaking and 
without getting in the way. It was not a humiliating ser¬ 
vice to perform, but one that made both guests and child¬ 
ren, as well as the hostess feel honorable. The guests were 
honored by the attention, and those serving were honored 
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by the guests’ appreciation of their respectful behavior ac¬ 
cording to tradition. The same principle holds today. 

This was our first training to respect elders. No one ever 
told us these rules. Since I was the oldest child probably 
someone told me once when I was so little I don’t remem¬ 
ber, but my brothers and sisters I know were never told. 
They followed my example. Judging by ancient legends 
these rules must have been practiced by Abkhasians for 
thousands of years. 

Most of the time when we were small we ran around 
the yard playing carefree games. The boys would pretend 
they were hunting or in a war, while the girls would play 
house, imitating Mother. 

I don’t remember myself very well when I was a tod¬ 
dler, but when I was around five or six I was put in charge 
of my younger brother and sister, and so I know that’s when 
I must have begun learning how to work around the house. 
The little ones were given staiall responsibilities they could 
easily handle, such as holding a towel for the older people 
when they were washing their hands, and in the fields they 
would run small errands, such as bringing a glass of water 
to their relatives, just as Abkhasian children do today. No 
Abkhasian can tell you when he went into the fields the 
first time. All I remember is following our parents, espe¬ 
cially mother, and our grandparents in their daily tasks. It 
was a simple and natural part of our lives, something we 
were never forced to do. Working was just as pleasant as 
playing in the yard. Perhaps it was because we were nev¬ 
er forced to do more than our bodies were capable of, 
and were gradually eased into harder tasks. A hundred 
years later children in Abkhasia are learning these skills in 
much the same way. 

Another thing we learned at an early age was the com¬ 
plicated Abkhasian etiquette at weddings and kinship gath¬ 
erings. We saw the same rituals repeated on every oc¬ 
casion, and saw how each age group, social group and both 
sexes had a uniform standard of behavior. The younger 
boys watched the conduct of those a little older, and in 
the same social group, and the small girls did likewise. Thus, 
by the time we reached the next age category we knew 












without being told what behavior in public was expected of 
us. 

Small children, however, were not taken to funerals. It 
was felt that a child should be protected from sorrow. If 
a family member was dying the children were kept at a dis¬ 
tance from the ill relative, and from the body which laid in 
state for a few days before the funeral feast. 

When my grandparents died we children kept our voices 
low, and stayed out of our parents’ way. I loved my grand¬ 
father, and was sorry I would no longer hear his stories of 
the old days, the fairytales he used to tell us at night. His 
friends and relatives wept bitterly at the funeral. We child¬ 
ren could hear them, and we hoped that the weeping bring 
him back, but, of course, it didn’t. We kept out of sight until 
everyone had left. For a year our parents were in mourn¬ 
ing. They wore black, and could not sing or dance. Sad¬ 
ness in the home lingers a long time after a relative dies. 


CAREFREE DAYS ARE OVER 

Real work began at around the age of seven. The girls 
in the family were gradually taught all about cooking, 
cleaning, and washing clothes. We followed our mother to 
fetch water and then went on our own when she felt we 
were ready. We also were asked to gather brushwood and 
run other errands around the farm, close to home. Watch¬ 
ing our mother we learned to cook, sew and weave. We 
were taught little by little how to work in the vineyard, the 
vegetable garden, and later in the fields. 

By ten or eleven I was doing as much work as any grown 
woman. I knew how to play our two-string chomguri, 
could dance, and sing folk songs. Because Abkhasians so 
often had to defend themselves from raids for cattle and 
slaves and be prepared for feuding, the girls could not 
be defenseless. We learned how to ride horseback and handle 
weapons, including guns. Some women were just as ac¬ 
complished as the men, and sometimes took part in mili¬ 
tary forays. I can’t say that I was 1 so adept but I could 
take care of myself. 
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The sign of beauty was a slim waist and small breasts. 
For centuries Abkhasian girls from the age of 12 wore a 
tight corset to constrict the growth of breasts. In families 
of both the nobility and the peasantry the corset was worn 
until marriage. I knew about this ancient custom from my 
grandmother, but when I was growing up I think the cor¬ 
set was rare. Maybe because of this ancient practice Ab¬ 
khasian women, as a rule, have small breasts. 

Although girls did not mingle with boys after they reached 
the age of ten, Abkhasian girls had relatively more freedom 
to move about than girls in other Caucasus ethnic groups 
with similar cultures. While my mother, like all married 
women, was overburdened with housework, we young wo¬ 
men had more time to go to weddings, visit girlfriends, and 
take trips to see relatives. These were the bright spots in 
a life of hard work and relative isolation within the fam¬ 
ily circle. 

Girls also helped their fathers and the other men of the 
family to dismount their horses, remove their boots, and 
lead the horses to the stables. To the modern woman these 
may seem to be humiliating duties, but actually I enjoyed 
the appreciation my father, grandfather, and uncles showed 
me when I demonstrated my respect in this way. 

The children of poor families, especially girls, learned 
early in life what it meant to work for a landlord or wealthy 
neighboring fanner. Fortunately, I worked only at 
home, but I had friends who did this work. From about the 
age of 12 until she married, a poor peasant girl went to 
work daily for a more prosperous family. Fler lot was es¬ 
pecially hard if her family was in debt. This was quite com¬ 
mon in years of bad harvests. In this case the creditor could 
take the peasant’s daughter as payment and sell her to 
another landlord or to the Turkish slave traders. There 
were instances when fathers, hopelessly debt-ridden, would 
offer their daughters as compensation. I saw one of 
my neighbor friends taken away by her father to be sold 
in slavery. She showed no emotions, stoically bearing her 
plight. I do not imagine that she lived to see her 100th 
birthday. 

After the 1870 peasant reform in Abkhasia it was unlaw- 
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ful for a landlord to employ someone without pay, but 
poverty often forced peasants to ignore the law. Their child¬ 
ren would have to work off debts in the home of a rich 
peasant or nobleman. 

As young girls we wore our hair down, but at 15 or 16 
we had to make two braids and cover our heads with a 
kerchief. We could attend weddings and funerals just like 
the boys, but could not go to annual family prayer meet¬ 
ings, which were held to bring together all people with the 
same surname. 

If a young woman lost her virginity before marriage, her 
family could sell her into slavery because of the shame she 
brought to the home. The price was a high one to pay, so 
young women would not talk to young men, or associate 
with them unchaperoned so that no one could even sus¬ 
pect them of a lack of chastity. 

I remember myself as a proud child, and have remained 
proud to this day. I was brought up to honor and obey, 
and to be worthy of honor and obedience. 

Boys were brought up in basically the same way. They 
were expected to work hard, defend their family’s honor, 
and follow the age-old traditions. All boys had to be ex¬ 
cellent riders and fighters. Usually the father or other elder 
men in the family taught boys the tricks of horse riding, 
how to use a dagger and become sharpshooters. They were 
taught from childhood to be fearless, agile, and excellent 
marksmen. They could kill a turtle-dove at 100 paces. 

By 13 or 14 a teenage boy not only knew how to hunt, 
but sometimes went with the adult men on military ven¬ 
tures stemming from feuds. 

My brothers grew up mainly in the company of other 
boys, or adult males, and we girls spent our days with other 
girls, and women. It was considered improper for a young 
man to look directly at a girl, and it was just as improper 
for a boy to flirt with a girl as it was for her to seek his 
attention. Modesty in both sexes was a virtue, and still is. 

Very few young people had the opportunity to get an 
education in 19th century Abkhasia. Since my parents were 
not poor, and since they were religious Christians they sent 
me and their other children to a local church school where 
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we learned to read and write, and were taught the Scriptures. 
We were fortunate. I still have an Abkhasian Bible that I read 
with pleasure. 

Zinab became silent as she perhaps pondered that brief period 
of her life she had relived for my benefit. She showed no signs 
of nostalgia, only a natural pleasure in reminiscence. She said that 
she was not quite sure why I came to her for this information, but 
knew that it must be important to me so she was glad to be 
of service. “If what I can tell you about my life can help you 
in your^,” she said with a smile, “come again anytime.” 


“THE FRENCH OF THE CAUCASUS” 

Zinab had probably idealized her childhood, I thought at first. 
It’s something the elderly are prone to when reminiscing, and 
perhaps anyone looking back on hazy childhood days might be 
tempted to embellish a little. However, what she told me coincid¬ 
ed with what other elders had said about child rearing and the 
diligence and obedience of the young in old Abkhasia. This char¬ 
acterization was also borne out by the comments of contempo¬ 
raries such as this observer who worked in one of Abkhasia’s mon¬ 
astery schools at the end of the 19th century: “If you can judge 
parents by their children then I have indisputable reason to con¬ 
clude that Abkhasians as a people are unusually capable and pos¬ 
sess wonderful personal qualities. . . . Many of the children who 
come from the most remote areas do not have to be reprimand¬ 
ed, because they behave so well and are so extraordinarily dili¬ 
gent.”* 

The children grew up learning their complicated system of eti¬ 
quette, one lesson at a time, in the home and at social gather¬ 
ings. The cornerstone of the system was respect for elders. Child¬ 
ren at a very early age were taught to respect anyone older despite 
ethnic background, sex, education, or social statu^. The prin¬ 
ciple was reflected in the Abkhasian saying: “Woe and ruin to a 
people whose young do not honor the old.” 


* Z. V. Anchabadze, Otcherk etnicheskoi istorii Abkhazskogo naroda 
(On the Ethnic History of the Abkhasian People), Sukhumi, 1976, 
p. 105. 
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Attitudes toward the elderly are also reflected in the way the 
oldest member of a family group is referred to: “our skull”., an 
expression implying the utmost respect. Then there are the say¬ 
ings—“The elder is a shield” (literally—a screen which guards 
one from the blazing sun and other calamities); “He who has 
no elder has no ioy”: “He who is without an elder is also without 
a god.”* 

The Abkhasians paid much attention to the upbringing of 
their young; this is reflected in the saying, “It is worth one per¬ 
son to raise one person.” 

This careful upbringing was noted by many pre-revolutionary 
observers such as the Russian scholar E. Markov, who described 
the Abkhasians as “talented, sensitive, refined, the French of the 
Caucasus”. To this day Abkhasia’s neighbors, the Georgians, pay 
their highest compliment to a person’s manners by saying he or 
she was “brought up like an Abkhasian”. 

It is quite possible this purposeful system of raising the young 
in Abkhasia, the unified approach on the part of all adults, was 
both a reflection of, and contribution to the ethnic continuity of 
this people who were under the political influence of so many 
other nationalities throughout history -the ancient Greeks (Su¬ 
khumi w T as formerly Dioscurias, a Greek colony in the sixth to 
fifth centuries B. C.), the Byzantines, Persians, Georgians, the 
Turks, and the Russians. Despite the vast contacts the Abkhasi¬ 
ans had with the outside world, and the attempts by stronger na¬ 
tions to dominate them, the Abkhasian language is nearly free 
of borrowed words and grammar. Abkhasian etiquette, which is 
basically pan-Caucaifian with its own specific features, shows near¬ 
ly no outside influences. 

Evidently, youngsters reached adulthood content with their 
culture and devoted to its preservation, probably for the sake of 
their elders. 



* S. D. Inal-Ipa, “The Motif of Longevity in Abkhasian Folklore”, 
Proceedings of the First Joint US-USSR Symposium on Aging and 
Longevity, 1982, p. 103. 
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BREAST MILK FROM A DIFFERENT KINSHIP GROUP 


A custom I heard about from several centenarians, recalling 
their childhoods, including Zinab, is known as fosterage to the 
academic world, and was widespread in the Caucasus throughout 
the 19th century. The Scandinavians, particularly in Iceland, the 
Celts in Ireland and Wales, and the Goidels in Scotland had a 
system of fosterage comparable to that of the Abkhasians and 
other peoples of the Caucasus. The practice of giving up a child 
to be raised in another family in those cultures can be traced back 
to ancient times and continuing throughout the feudal period. 
In Ireland, especially among the upper classes, fosterage was 
common until the middle of the 18th century; in Scotland, until 
the end of the 18th century. In Abkhasia fosterage was still prac¬ 
ticed at the beginning of the 20th century.* 

Scholars debate the origin and development of fosterage sys¬ 
tems in various parts of the world. Examining it here will help 
give a complete picture of the kinds of feudal relations still preva¬ 
lent in Abkhasia just before the socialist revolution, and at the 
same time describe the kind of upbringing children of the nobili¬ 
ty were given a mere sixty or seventy years ago. 

In Abkhasia, as in Ireland, the fosterage system in its last stages 
was a form of feudal exploitation. People competed for the 
opportunity to rear the children of the nobility, or strong land¬ 
lords, and in return received protection against other feudal lords, 
but at a high price. First of all the foster parents financially sup¬ 
ported the child, gave rich gifts to the natural parents, and were 
under obligation to work for the lord and his family the rest 
of their lives. In Abkhasia the natural parents and the foster 
parents were considered blood relatives just as natural parents are. 
The weaker families sought such relations hoping for the pro¬ 
tection of the stronger and more influential family. The stronger 
family, however, got the better end of the deal in most cases 
since it could always depend on the labor of the foster family. 
At the same time the natural parents in giving up their child 
to a peasant family for several years did so to ensure a better 
education in the martial arts, in farming, and in folk traditions, 
which were observed more strictly in the families of commoners. 

* M. O. Kosven, Etnografya i istoriya Kavkaza (Ethnography and 
History of the Caucasus), Moscow, 1961, pp. 114-15. 








Because the practice in Abkhasia was so common, the word 
the landlords used to call their peasants meant “educator.” And 
so the main burden of educating children in that society fell to 
the peasant who was also the main food producer. Sometimes a 
peasant had to be forced to foster a landlord’s child, especially 
if the peasant did not need protection. Usually the job was one 
the peasant took pride in doing, and he vied with other peasants 
for the honor. Some families took on several foster children, but 
in most cases one was enough. 

A ceremony was held when a child was first brought to its 
foster home. The woman who would nurse the child and the 
woman who traveled with her to pick up the child were present¬ 
ed with gifts—a cradle, baby clothes, a copper kettle, baby bath¬ 
tub, a cow to provide milk, and clothing. The wealthier parents 
had servants look after the child while he or she was living with 
foster parents. 

The child was named by the foster parents who were careful to 
choose a name appropriate for the child’s social station. 

Foster parents gave the child preference over their own child¬ 
ren in all matters, including food, clothing, and attention. If a 
wet nurse had limited milk the foster child would be put to breast 
first even if nothing would be left over for the woman’s own child. 
This attitude toward adopted children is the same today. I spoke 
to several young people who were raised with relatives or neigh¬ 
bors because they lost their parents, and all said that they had 
many more privileges than the other children. One man who was 
brought up by his uncle because he had no father said he enjoyed 
sitting on his uncle’s 1 lap in childhood, a pleasure none of his 
cousins experienced when elders were in the room. 

The breast milk was one of the most important elements in 
the fosterage system. The Abkhasians believed a child grew up 
much stronger if fed the milk of a woman from another kinship 
group, in Abkhasia that meant a family with a different sur¬ 
name. This was an extension of the fear of even remote incest, 
and thus the belief that a family line was strengthened by out¬ 
side blood. Abkhasians cannot marry anyone with their father’^ sur¬ 
name, or any maternal relatives. Just as outside blood was consid¬ 
ered a booster shot, so too was milk from another kinship group. 
Because the nobility was in the minority and the chances of mar¬ 
riages between distant relatives within the nobility are even grea- 
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ter than among peasants 1 , they wanted to “purify” or “strengthen” 
their bloodline with milk from other bloodlines. This may have 
been one reason why the custom got started centuries ago, or at 
least a rationalization for continuing this institution in a society 
requiring the submission of vassals to their lord. The foster fami¬ 
ly gained respect and honor in accordance with the degree to 
which it met the obligations of training its foster child. In the 
realm of etiquette a foster child was supposed to learn all the va¬ 
ried and often complex rules of behavior in the family and the 
community—with guests, people of different social backgrounds, 
among counterparts, toward women, the elderly, and in foreign 
territories. An individual’s prestige was judged largely by his or 
her knowledge and practice of etiquette. 

An important part of this education in a peasant family was 
the close knowledge of nature, contact with ordinary people, and 
understanding of folk wisdom. At the same time the youngster 
learned how to work, and learned the value of labor. This is sup¬ 
ported by the remarks of a Georgian writer from the nobility, 
A. Tsereteli, who described his years as a foster child in his book 
Past Experience: 

“A peasant family from morning till night is in motion, never 
able to do all that is necessary. The children are also busy, their 
minds and feelings are never idle. Just as the sun rises the men 
are off to the fields or the forest; there they eat their lunch, and 
have their afternoon snack, often returning home just before 
sundown. And the women work tirelessly in the home. . . . The 
child sees that everyone is occupied, gets involved in the con¬ 
cerns of the adults, learns how to work, and gets accustomed to 
work. At the age of five or six I already knew very well how 
to round up cattle and hunt birds; how to prepare lunch and din¬ 
ner; I could mill the flour, make dough, and cook bread; I knew 
how and what to flavor the food with, and all the other fine 
details. I had a good grasp of when and how to hoe, plow, sow, 
and reap. I knew all this so well that I would have done the jobs 
perfectly if I had the implements for my small size.” 

This is what K. Machavariani wrote in 1884 in Aspects of Ab¬ 
khasian Life about the education of a girl in a foster home: 

“The foster mother takes all measures to ^ee that Princess E. has 
small feet, a thin waist, small breasts, black thin eyebrows, a 
high and prominent forehead, long braids, a straight nose, a 
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healthy complexion, good posture, long fingers, and a graceful 
manner, as well as some coquetry. The princess should also learn 
how to make mattresses, cloth for a cherkeska [knee-length outer 
garment], bashlyk [hood], material for underclothes, sew under¬ 
clothes and outer garments, and embroider designs for clothing 
or shoes. These skills are firs/t learned in the foster home, and then 
in the home of the parents where the princess lives with the daugh¬ 
ter of her foster parents. .. . Only when the princess marries 
does the foster mother’s daughter return home. The foster child 
is nurs'ed up to the age of three, and sometimes till five or even 
seven. The foster mother does not get paid for caring for the 
child except for presents she may be given by the child’s family 
on a voluntary basis. . .. The foster mother, at the end of the 
agreed term, returns the child to her parents. The child’s parents 
must be assured of the youngster’s good health and good train¬ 
ing.” 

The foster daughter, whether noble or peasant, also had to be 
able to use weapons, including firearms, and also know how to 
ride horseback. In dancing and singing the noblewoman was 
expected to be tireless. 

When a child was first taken to its foster parents its natural 
parents did not visit for at least one year, and sometimes longer. 
Other relatives, however, could come to check on its health and 
upbringing. Finally, the mother and father themselves would visit 
the child from time to time. The younger the father, however, 
the less frequently he would visit. This was to conceal his con¬ 
cern, and thus 1 his parental pride, an emotion best hidden in Ab¬ 
khasian society. Apparently, in the early history of fosterage, pa¬ 
rents did not ever visit their children in the foster home. 

In the early part of the 19th century children stayed in their 
foster homes sometimes until the age of 13 to 16, but by the end of 
the century the term was cut to the number of years the child 
was breast-fed by the foster mother, after which the youngster 
was returned for Easter celebrations if the family was Christian. 

ENDING FEUDS 

Fosterage was only one way a family of the upper classes and 
a family of lower social status could become relatives: adoption 
was another way. However, adoption in Abkhasian society did 





not necessarily entail the physical upbringing of a child from ano¬ 
ther family as was the case in fosterage. Although children were 
adopted when a couple was unable to have their own children, 
or when children were orphaned (reasons for adoption in modern 
Abkhasia), a common reason for adoption in old Abkhasia was 
to make a weaker family dependent on a stronger family as in 
the feudal system of fosterage, or to stop feuding between families. 
In this case adopting an adult could be just as effective as 
adopting a child. 

An officer in the czarist army who spent many years in the 
Caucasus and wrote with intimate knowledge about the ancient 
customs he observed there, Baron F. Tornau, was adopted by an 
Abkhasian in 1835 to ensure him safe passage through dangerous 
territory. This wa^ how Baron Tornau explained it in his notes: 
“If two people want to make a life and death alliance, the wife 
or mother of one of them allows her husband’s or son’s friend to 
touch her breast three times with his lips so that he becomes a 
relative due the same protection as any other member of the fam¬ 
ily. In this case the friend presents gifts to the man and wo¬ 
man who are doing the adopting. . . . When Bagry became my 
adopted father he belonged to me entirely. Because he was pious 
and attached to his wife (Tornau’s adopted mother.— P.G.), I 
could rely on him as on myself.”* 

Adoption could end a feud, if both sides agreed to it. If one 
side would not agree to this solution, however, there was still 
hope. If a woman from the family which offered the adoption 
could find a small child from the reluctant family and put that 
child to her breast, even symbolically, the relationship would be 
sealed. No more blood could be shed between the two families. 
If no child was available, another alternative was for a man to 
find an opportunity to sbmehow steal into the home of the re¬ 
luctant family and put his lips to a woman’s breast, perhaps the 
wife or mother of the revenging male. Although the adoption was 
forced, it was fair and had to be recognized. 

In the mid-nineteenth century the Marshan princes of Gup 
attacked the village of Chlou. A prince from Chlou, Bata Achba, 


* S. D. Inal-Ipa, Sotsialnaya sushnost atalychestva v Abkhasii v XIX 
veke (Social Essence of the Fosterage System in XIX Century Abkha¬ 
sia), Sukhumi, 1956, pp. 80-87. 
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together with other villagers went after the plunderers. When the 
two groups met, a shoot-out ensued, and several men were killed, 
including the leaders on both sides. The Chlou princes con¬ 
sidered themselves the insulted party. They had been attacked first, 
and had lost the more important person in battle. It looked ag 
though the feud between the two groups would be long and 
bloody; in order to avoid that, the Gup princes tried to get the 
other Achbas to agree to a reconciliation through adoption, or 
fosterage. The Gup princes kidnapped the three-year old son 
of Bata Achba so that no one could say that the Achba princes 
were giving into a humiliating reconciliation. They raised the 
boy for three years, then returned him to his family, bringing 
many fine gifts. As relatives, the families were forced to forget 
their enmity. 

In 1915 in the village of Kutol, a prince was killed by a pea¬ 
sant, Narik Lasuria, in revenge for stealing another peasant’s 
horse. The prince’s family demanded that ten peasants be killed 
to compensate for the prince’s death. The villager^, not willing 
to volunteer the lives of ten men, but fearing the wrath of the 
princes, decided to try for reconciliation. 

Two peasants set off for the prince’s home. After managing 
to enter the room where the murdered prince’s widow and infant 
were sleeping, they kidnapped the infant, cradle and all, and 
rode away. Their pursuers were unable to catch up with them 
because peasants along the way impeded their progress. The child 
was brought up with great care in the home of Narik Lasuria, 
who had fired the fatal shot. When some time had passed the 
child was brought back to his family along with rich gifts. In 
appeasement the villagers brought generous presents to the prince’s 
family every holiday thereafter. 

There were cases, however, when such forced reconciliations 
were contested. For instance, in the village of Tarnish there had 
been a conflict between Bazala and Kiamach over some land. To 
put an end to the conflict Bazala kidnapped Kiamach’s infant 
son, and adopted him to make the two families relatives. Later 
Kiamach berated his brother Ghincha for not avenging him. 
Chincha pointed out in defense that Bazala had paid honor to 
the family by adopting Kiamach’s son. “They took my son. What’s 
that got to do with you?” retorted the indignant Kiamach. 

Offended, Chincha killed Bazala in a fit of anger. The villag- 






ers discussed the matter and decided Chincha had to be sent 
away. His parents agreed to the decision, not wanting a son who 
“mixed milk with blood.” Kiamach’s son remained in the care of 
Bazala’s family for several years. Chincha died far away from 
home, a lonely outcast. As an Abkhasian saying goes, “blood can 
be washed away with mother’s milk but blood and milk can nev¬ 
er be mixed.” Like it or not, Bazala had made himself a relative 
of Kiamach and Chincha. When Chincha murdered Bazala it was 
tantamount to murdering his brother. 

An adopted child not only cemented relationships between the 
two families, but also had a fortunate position in the adopted 
family. The child was given special treatment over natural chil¬ 
dren. This was even more so the case if the child was kidnap¬ 
ped to stop feuding, and therefore of particular value to the 
family. When sbmeone behaved boorishly the reproach could be, 
“You’re going too far, as if you were brought here as an adopted 
child.” 

An adopted child also had obligations to the man and woman 
who raised him. He had to take care of the couple in their old 
age if they were in need, and he was responsible for a large part 
of the funeral expenses. Some adopted children were quite at¬ 
tentive, but others were more concerned with what they got out 
of the relationship which was a reliable source of labor or food. 
On holidays the family was certain to bring part of its harvest 
to the adopted children’s former home, and donate their labor 
whenever it was requested. 

There were few peasants who could get along without entering 
into such relationships. Some of them had three or more adopted 
children to ensure protection from stronger families, but had to 
pay a high price for the “security”. 

Sometimes the price could be life itself. Dmitry Gulia, the father 
of Abkhasian literature, wrote one of his most famous stories 
about a peasant who died in exile in Siberia for a crime com¬ 
mitted by his “milk” brother, a local prince. The prince was 
caught with a horse he had stolen. His alibi was that his milk 
brother, Elkan, had given him the hor^e. The prince’s wife plead¬ 
ed with Elkan to confirm the story, and in return, her husband 
would see to it that he got off lightly. Elkan realized that if 
he refused to bail out his milk brother, the resentment on the 
part of the prince’s family would cause him no less trouble than 
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the law, so he admitted to stealing the horse. His milk brother 
never came to his assistance. Elkan died homesick exiled in Sibe¬ 
ria just before the 1917 revolution would have freed him. 

I have heard and read many tragic stories about old Abkha- 
sia, about the feuding, exploitation, and the ancient traditions 
which perpetuated the system, but perhaps the most heart-rending 
story about the traditions of fosterage and adoption was told to 
the Abkhasian scholar Shalva Inal-Ipa by Tamshug Jopua, an 
elder in the village of Chlou in the early fifties. The tale was 
supposedly based on a true story which occurred in the first half 
of the 19th century. 

Eshsou Marshan in the village of Dal was once visited by the 
people who were bringing up his son in Kabarda [in the Northern 
Caucasus.— P. G .]. As his guests departed they invited him to join 
them in Kabarda to pillage seven homesteads. The brigand Eshsou 
did not make his friend^ wait long for him. He arrived in 
Kabarda leading 300 men, but by that time another group had 
plundered their intended prey. Eshsou and his men pursued the 
culprits. When they caught up with them, they had a fierce fight 
and freed both the victimized prisoners and their cattle. Eshsou 
did not know it, but his son, who lived with his foster parents 
in Kabarda, was among those killed in battle. According to the 
custom of fosterage, Eshsou had not seen his son since he was 
an infant. When he learned that he and his group were respon¬ 
sible for his son’s death his grief was so unbearable that he could 
not talk to anyone for fear of crying, or otherwise expressing his 
sorrow. [According to Abkhasian custom, a parent must not cry 
over a child’s death.— P.G.] Eshsou also refused to eat. In sol¬ 
idarity, the other members of his group stopped eating; all the 
meat was thrown to the dogs. On the fourth day a woman in 
mourning, with a baby, approached Eshsou and inquired: 

“Are you Eshsou, the son of Darykva?” 

“Yes,” he answered with difficulty, and barely raised his head. 

“Have you never heard of anyone suffering more than what you 
have suffered? What’s the meaning of this fast of yours? I as'sure 
you, you’ll begin eating again with great pleasure.” 

This woman aroused Eshsou’s curiosity, and so he asked hei 
to explain. 

“I was the wife of a brave man,” she began as she peered deep 
mto the past. “Our neighbor was a prince. He and my husband 








were enemies, and neither of them wanted to compromise. Once 
my husband told me he was afraid that he and the prince would 
have a fatal battle. To avoid that he decided to adopt the prince 
into our family, and sought my consent. ‘It’s fine with me,’ I 
told my husband. ‘How can I go against your will, and refuse my 
breast to a man you want to make your brother.’ And so we in¬ 
vited the prince. All morning on the assigned day we prepared 
for the big feast. Then suddenly we were attacked. This was no 
doubt organized by the prince. My husband was killed on the 
spot, and my eldest son, then 13 years old, was taken prisoner. 
I fled into the yard. At that moment my middle son, who was 
playing with a knife, stabbed my infant son in its cradle. Fright¬ 
ened by what he had done, the child jumped up, fell into a pot 
of boiling milk in the hearth and burned to death. I buried my 
husband and two children with the neighbors’ help. That night 
when the neighbors had gone the assailants returned, and took 
me away, along with all our valuables. 

“I spent many years being passed on from one master to ano¬ 
ther, and enduring much humiliation before I ended up with 
my current master. I served him for a year and a half the best 
I could, sparing no effort. He took pity on me and wed me to 
one of his best servants. I bore a son from that man. One 
day when I was rocking the child I took a deep breath and 
sighed. Until that moment I had not revealed a hint of my 
sorrow. 

“ ‘What’s the matter?’ asked my husband in wonder. 

“I tried so hard to resist his inquiries, but he forced me to 
tell him the whole story. 

“ ‘Oh my God, that captive son of yours is myself, which means 
that you, my wife, are really my mother,’ he cried in anguish 
and took a pistol to his heart. 

“This child,” said the woman, pointing to the baby in her 
arms, “is the son of my son. He and his father came from the 
same womb, from my womb! That is what happened to me! And 
you, Eshsou, aren’t you ashamed of mourning so over the loss of 
your son, and making others suffer with you?”* 


* S. D. Inal-Ipa, Op. cit., pp. 80-87, 
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THE GATHERING STORM 


For the most part feudal dependency, and exploitation were 
prevalent in the daily lives of the peasants right up until the 
1920s. Moreover, many families were split up, and whole terri¬ 
tories left barren when thousands of Abkhasians, some forced by 
the Turks, and others misled by them and their Abkhasian feudal 
landlords, abandoned their native villages to seek a new life in Turk¬ 
ey. Most of them were forced out of their homes by the Turks who 
wanted to settle their own vast uninhabited lands, and at the same 
time deprive the Russians of a military force along the Black Sea 
coast which could prevent the Turks from occupying the territory 
they had once controled for centuries. Those who left willingly 
were feudal landlords and the nobility who had been promised 
greater territory and wealth in Turkey. They persuaded their re¬ 
latives and dependent peasants to follow them to this “paradise.” 

During the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, some 40 percent 
of the population was forced by Turkish occupation troops to 
resettle in Turkey. This was the largest mass migration of Abkha¬ 
sians in a resettlement campaign that began in the 1860s. Today’s 
elders recall what their parents and grandparents told them about 
the Muslim feudal lords who promised their peasants rich farm¬ 
lands, but actually led those who did not die of hunger and disease 
on the way to deserted, lifeless territories. 

One eyewitness account by Taras Anchabadze in a book by 
Georgy Dzidzaria about this tragic part of Abkhasian history ells of 
the Abkhasians in the village of Pskhu as they took leave of their 
native land: “It was terrible to see how those people so tenderly 
bid farewell to their homeland. From morning till evening you 
could hear the heartbreaking weeping of women and children, 
and their cries; sorrowful farewell dinners and funeral repasts 
went on for weeks in homes and in cemeteries. Friends and rel¬ 
atives came from all over to say goodbye to those who were leav¬ 
ing. . . . Sad, gray-haired old men with restless faces wandered 
among the graves of their ancestors saying last farewells, leav¬ 
ing the land of their fathers and grandfathers. .. . Tough horse¬ 
men, unwilling to sell speeds who had saved them many a time 
from mortal danger, led their beloved creatures into the woods 
and shot them. The cries and weeping were especially loud when 
a group would set off for the port of Sukhumi. Those who were 
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leaving and those seeing them off were shouting and crying. .. 
and today I cannot remember without getting upset about those 
horrible days when the Abkhasian people left their land.”* 

In a few years nearly half the exiled returned to Abkhasia. 
One of the returnees recalled: “We grieved and grieved, and 
decided to go back home. The Turks would not allow us to go 
so we had to sneak away. But in Russia we were not welcome. 
We were detained in Batumi [a seaport on the Black Sea.— 
P. G.] and then sent back to Turkey. We ran away again. Fi¬ 
nally the Russian government took pity on us, and began allow¬ 
ing us back to settle in Abkhasian villages.”** 

Those who returned, and those who had never left, were pe¬ 
nalized by the czarist government which did not wish to recog¬ 
nize that the Abkhasians had been forced by the Turks to leave. 
The czarist government therefore viewed the Abkhasians as the 
“guilty” or “unfaithful” population. When the government did 
finally allow some of the Abkhasians to return it forbade them 
to settle near the seaside, or closer than 20 kilometers from Su¬ 
khumi. The Abkhasian people were called “temporary residents” 
of their own country and, for minor anti-government actions, were 
threatened with exile as a nation from their land. 

The territory inhabited by Abkhasians before the resettlement 
to Turkey was populated by new settlers, mainly Russians, Greeks, 
Armenians, Germans, Estonians, and Bulgarians. By 1897 
Abkhasians accounted for a little over half of the total population, 
numbering only 58,697. Their numbers continued to decline: in 
1914 the census showed the Abkhasian population to number 
only 51,281, less than 40 percent of the overall population of Ab¬ 
khasia. 

Despite the repression and colonization policies of the czarist 
government, Abkhasia saw some economic progress by the turn 
of the century. Some farmers were selling their produce instead 
of providing only for their families and feudal lords. Farmland 
also began to' be rented on a fairly large scale, payment being 
mostly in money rather than in produce or services. 

Tobacco was introduced in the 1880s, becoming the second 

* G. A. Dzidzaria, Makhadzhirstvo i problemi istorii Abkhazii XIX 
stoletiya (Emigration and Problems of XIX Century Abkhasian History), 
Sukhumi, 1975, p. 214. 

** Z. V. Anchabadze, Op. cit., p. 214. 
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most important crop, after corn, by the end of the century. 
Some farmers were more successful and became quite wealthy, 
selling their produce in local markets. They hired those farm¬ 
ers who could not compete and were forced to s'ell their labor. 

Landless peasants became part of the new working class in 
Abkhasia. By 1911 there were 395 enterprises with 1,045 per¬ 
manent workers. The largest of those factories included eight 
facilities for the timber industry which employee^ 260 workers. 
The 1897 census shows around 2,000 people “involved in com¬ 
merce.” 

And so on the eve of World War I, capitalist development 
was well under way in Abkhasia, despite the prevalence of feu¬ 
dal relations. The degree of capitalism was insufficient to create 
an economy necessary for a bourgeois nation, but it was signifi¬ 
cantly greater than it had been just a couple of decades* be¬ 
fore, and was responsible for the development of social groups 
typical of bourgeois society. There were wealthy peasants, capi¬ 
talist landowners and hired farm laborers in the villages who 
were of various ethnic backgrounds. Ten percent of the indus¬ 
trial worker^ were Abkhasians. There were few Abkhasian mer¬ 
chants or bankers. 

While the signs of economic, social and cultural progress were 
evident in pre-revolutionary Abkhasia, the colonial policies of 
czarism might well have brought on the extinction of the Ab¬ 
khasians. The population was rapidly declining because of des¬ 
perate poverty and lack of decent medical care. In 1913 only 
92,000 rubles were spent on medical services for the Abkhasian 
people, whereas 165,000 rubles were allocated for the government 
and police in that part of the Russian empire. In 1909 the res¬ 
idents of the village of Kvitauli sent a petition to the govern¬ 
ment with this statement: “We are dying because of the lack 
of medical care. We have no access to either doctors or to medi¬ 
cine. . . We have no choice but to allow illnesses to run their 
natural course; it is not surprising that the mortality rate is 
higher than the birth rate.” 

Abkhasia had no representatives in the central government; 
m private enterprises the situation was little better, both in terms 
°f owners and workers. 

Under the circumstances radical changes were in order not 
only to save the Abkhasian people, but the many other small 
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ethnic groups of the empire who were facing a similar peril. 

By World War I the centenarians and elders introduced in 
Chapter One were young adults, some already parents. They 
had grown up in a time of relatively rapid change, but they 
were raised to be obedient first and foremost, to look up to their 
elders, follow their example, and acquiesce to their will. Kin¬ 
ship relations came before class. Blood could not be spilled bet¬ 
ween blood or milk relatives. Since the patriarchal, feudal tra¬ 
ditions of fosterage and adoption had tied the exploiting and 
exploited classes together with unbreakable bonds, what possi¬ 
bility could there be in such society for democratic changes? 
The upbringing of these centenarians was seemingly geared to 
preserve the status quo, not to bring authority into question. 

Yet there were great social upheavals ahead. How did they 
change the lives of these people, and how did these people shape 
their own history? 















Chapter Four 

ABKHASIAN BOLSHEVIKS 
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THE REVOLUTION 

Bom in 1900 in the village of Lykhny near the old residence 
of the Abkhasian ruling family, Ghachba, Myd Enik is neither 
a centenarian, nor a particularly unusual man in his communi¬ 
ty. But as all elders in Abkhasia he enjoys the respect of both his 
family and the community. For this reason he and his life his¬ 
tory have a place in this book along with the several other Ab¬ 
khasian elders who recalled their youth for me. 

When I met Myd one cold autumn afternoon, he was in work 
clothes doing what he was accustomed to since he was seven years 
old—the typical chores of a farmer. I had been looking for a 
family with an average income for my chapter on the Abkha¬ 
sian family and I was told that Myd’s family fit that category. 
Besides, he could tell me what an ordinary farmer in the second 
decade of the century thought about the socialist revolution and 
the establishment of the Bolshevik government in Abkhasia. 

Myd’s memory goes back to when he was seven years old, 
and when he and his two brothers and two Asters were orphaned. 
Both his mother and father died around the same time 
leaving Myd’s older brother, who was a mere nine years old at 
the time, in charge of the family. The children stayed in their 
parents’ home, a one-room Abkhasian house with a hearth on 
one side, and sleeping quarters on the other. All the children 
worked on their small farm, but had it not been for assistance 
from relatives and neighbors who helped them in the fields, the 
youngsters would not have survived. 

I asked Myd if he remembered a time when people in Ab¬ 
khasia died of hunger. “No,” he said without having to give 
the question much thought. “The peasants helped one another. 
We all knew that if we helped someone else when our luck 
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was running good the next time we were in bad straits some¬ 
one would help us.” 

“So what was behind the discontent among the peasants 
that finally led to revolution?” I asked. 

“The first time I remember hearing people complain about 
the system was when I was about 12 or 13 years old. That was 
just before the First World War. People were not happy with 
czarism, or with our local feudal landlords. The people were 
angry even earlier, since the middle of the 19th century, when 
Abkhasia began to experience serious popular uprisings. But my 
personal recollection of open dissatisfaction goes back to when 
I was 12 or 13.” 

Myd went on to explain that the land he now live^ on belonged 
to the ruling Chachba family: “We would give so much of 
our yield to them that what we had left over was not enough 
to take us to the next harvest. The czar was somewhere far away 
from us so we couldn’t dream of getting any help from him. We 
wanted to get rid of our local ruler. People would talk about 
wanting to shoot the princes, and do away with the nobility. 
What really hurt was the knowledge that we had a big enough 
harvest to feed ourselves but were forced to give up so much of 
what we had worked for to the Ghachbas, or to other land¬ 
lords. We kept only about one-tenth of what we produced. So 
the people began thinking of ways to make our land, that is, 
the land we farmed, belong entirely to us.” 

“I was about 13 when the revolution reached these parts,” 
explained Ghichiko Logua, 78, a farmer in Ghlou, which is 
about 200 kilometers south of Lykhny. “We never had enough 
land, so it wasn’t hard to win over the peasants to the revolu¬ 
tion if you promised them land. This was the decisive issue 
for us farmers: we had no land. We had to herd the cattle of 
the rich people, and all our work was hard manual labor. The 
princes ran things around here, and used us any way they 
could.” 

In 1905 discontent was already widespread. The head of the 
Sukhumi District {as Abkhasia was called during czarist rule) 
once reported to his superiors in St. Petersburg about a rally 
that took place in November 1905, around the time of the first 
Russian revolution: “A large group of Abkhasians gathered in 
Gudauta, Abkhasians from all over the district. I made a speech 










about the need for law and order, and urged the people not to 
join any of the anti-government movements. When I finished 
one man in the crowd got up and spoke in Abkhasian. At the 
same rally there was another agitator who was arrested, a para¬ 
medic of the Gudauta medical station Grigory Ordjonikidze who 
argued both with the Abkhasians and with me in Georgian and 
Russian. . . . He insisted that there already was no order, and that 
anyone was free to do as he pleased.” 

The head of the Sukhumi District and his associates were forced 
to leave the rally, he said, since the bulk of the crowd ex¬ 
pressed agreement with the Bolshevik speaker. 

Siuarna Jopua of Chlou, now 103 years old, was in his late 
thirties when the news arrived that the czar had been over¬ 
thrown. “I remember that very well,” he recalled. “When some 
Bolsheviks came around to Chlou and explained to me what 
was going on, and that we needed a revolution, I agreed with 
them right away. My reason was quite simple: our conditions 
were terrible. We were always working for the wealthy. We 
knew that a new system couldn’t be worse. Just a few days be¬ 
fore Soviet government was established around here in 1921 I 
saw how one of our local princes came and took away a couple 
of buffaloes from a peasant family. He just came and helped 
himself. He had 16 of his own, but one had died. He’d heard 
that one of the peasants, a neighbor of ours, had a good buffalo, 
so the prince wanted it. No one would dare protest!” 

Grigory Akhuba, 85, also of Chlou, was present during my 
conversation with Siuarna Jopua. He interrupted, “There were 
progressive princes as well. Not all of them were alike. One of 
our princes built a school with his own money, and paid the 
teachers himself. Later we realized the prince had used money 
we had actually earned for him, tilling his land, but at that 
time we respected him for his generosity. The prince also didn’t 
approve of people who didn’t work, and of injustice. I respected 
him for that.” 

In a neighboring farm community, Jgerda, I met Chkua 
Abukhba, 74. He came from a family of nine, which lived in 
only two rooms, typical of the poor or middle peasants of Ab- 
khasia in those days. He was among the few fortunate peasant 
children to get a taste of education, mainly religious, but he did 
learn to read and write a bit. “Our parents,” he said, “had to 
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pay for our schooling. They hired a teacher. It wasn’t like it is 
today. The government in those days didn’t pay for anything.” 
Kucha Tvanba, 95, of Duripsh told me that many of the Ab¬ 
khasian people at the beginning of the century were hungry for 
education. “This is one of the important reasons why the peas¬ 
ants wanted social changes,” he explained. “Thev saw that the 
nobility got an education, became officers and learned people. 
The second reason was that we saw our neighbors, the land¬ 
lords, had much more than us although they didn’t work for it. 
We had enough to eat, but it seemed unfair to work so hard, and 
give so much of what we produced to the landlords. The new 
era promised us everything we worked for on the land we tilled. 
These were the two main reasons why the peasants welcomed 
and followed the revolution,” asserted Kucha Tvanba, whose 
daughter and son today are among the area’s most respected 
teachers. 

Myd Enik agreed with Kucha and said he had wanted badly 
to go to school. “But how could I, being such a poor boy with¬ 
out proper clothes for school. The other children who went to 
school were dressed well. Besides, we all had to work to feed 
ourselves. I learned how to read and write in the mid-twenties 
during the national campaign to wipe out illiteracy. But I was 
already an adult so it was difficult to learn these things. To 
this day I don’t really read and write well.” 

Some peasants, however, did get a chance to learn their ABCs. 
Kucha told me how one of the only literate peasants in his 
area sent a petition to the local czarist authorities appealing on 
behalf of all the peasants to stop one landlord from taking away 
considerable acreage from the peasants. The authorities decided 
to let the landlord have just six of the many acres he was claim¬ 
ing. At the meeting announcing the decision the landlord scold¬ 
ed the peasant who wrote the letter, reminding him how he was 
taught to read and write in the landlord’s own home. The peas¬ 
ant had been one of the landlord’s servants. 

There were other meetings in those days, especially after the 
news of the Russian revolution in 1917. “I remember once when 
my older brother came home from a big meeting,” said Myd, 
“and told us that he had heard about a great ‘giant’ in Russia.” 
That “giant” was Vladimir Lenin. “Lenin had done away with 
all the landlords,” Enik continued, “and was giving land to the 
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peasants. The people at the meeting discussed those big events. 
Those who brought the news to the villagers, people like my 
brother, were respected and trusted. We could not doubt their 
word that Lenin was doing wonderful things for the people of 
Russia. Later I went to a meeting in Lykhny at which a group 
of peasants swore that if the opportunity arose to do the same 
in Abkhasia we would support Lenin.” 

In the settlement of Achandara, not far from Lykhny, about 
a 10-minute drive, Natasha Kvarchelia, 90, told me: “We only 
had hard times. My family didn’t have any land. My parents 
worked for one of the wealthy landlords. I helped at home. We 
worked hard, from sunrise to sundown. We were never hungry, 
but we were never full either. I was married in 1921, the year 
the Soviet government was organized here. I’m getting old, so 
I don’t remember the events very well. But I remember thinking 
life would get better with the new government, a government 
we Abkhasians would run.” 

Like Natasha, Joseph Abgajava, 95, of Achandara also did 
not take part in revolutionary activity. But he and most other 
farmers, he said, gave their passive approval. “We heard that 
in Russia Soviet government was working, and we waited im¬ 
patiently for it to come to Abkhasia.” However, they had to wait 
three years. After the fall of the czar in Russia, Georgia and Ab¬ 
khasia were controlled by the Mensheviks.* Economic conditions 
deteriorated. 

“I remember the Mensheviks,” Chkua Abukhba told me. 

“They behaved exactly like our former landlords and princes— 
we had to feed them! If we refused, they forced us. I remem¬ 
ber seeing them, and even knew some of the Mensheviks. They 
took away my older brother, forced him to join their army. But 
we finally got rid of them.” 

Grigory Akhuba of Chlou summed it up: “The Mensheviks 
were worse than the czarist government. They burned down my 
uncle’s home because he didn’t go along with them. My uncle 

* In 1903 delegates to the Second Congress of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labor Party split into two factions: Bolsheviks (Majority) 
and Mensheviks (Minority). The Bolsheviks were united behind Lenin. 
The Mensheviks subsequently formed their own independent party that 
tried to gain power in the 1917 socialist revolution, but unlike the Bol¬ 
sheviks they lacked popular support. 








then joined the Bolshevik army which was moving in our direc¬ 
tion from the north. I got some guns, and with two other friends, 
fought in a guerrilla detachment against the Mensheviks. We 
peasants didn’t like the Mensheviks, particularly because they 
took our corn and our bread without asking.” 

Ghichiko Logua recalled that the peasants were not getting 
the land they were promised by the Mensheviks: “We young 
people joined the guerrilla groups fighting the Mensheviks. We 
fought for the land we had been tilling for centuries.” 

The popular leader of the Bolsheviks in Abkhasia was Nestor 
Lakoba, a man of about thirty at the time of the revolution. 
“I knew Nestor very well,” said Myd, calling the leader by his 
first name as many Abkhasians do, both those who knew him 
and those who did not. “He was a neighbor of ours. He was 
the kind of person who stands out among other men because of 
his infinite kindness and bravery, something we Abkhasians res¬ 
pect. Nestor was quite popular around here. We all trusted him, 
believed what he said, because he was a man who wouldn’t 
deceive us. The nobles started a rumor that Nestor was paid off 
to lead the peasants up the wrong path. Nobody fell for that, 
nobody I knew. There were peasants who were cautious and 
wanted to wait and see what would happen, which way the 
wind would blow. But those were few. Most of us supported 
Nestor.” 

Kucha Tvanba recalled, “Our aspirations coincided with 
provisions in the decrees of the Russian revolution. We want¬ 
ed to be united with that revolution. The Mensheviks had con¬ 
trol here for some time. They guarded the roads in the moun¬ 
tains and wouldn’t let anyone in or out of Abkhasia. I was in 
my thirties at the time, took up arms along with other men my 
age, and fought for the Bolsheviks. Perhaps some Abkhasian land¬ 
lords supported the Mensheviks, but I don’t remember the com¬ 
mon man wanting Menshevik government.” 

The Abkhasian historian Zurab Anchabadze, recorded in his 
book, On the Ethnic History of the Abkhasian People the rem¬ 
iniscences of N. Kokoskeria, a member of the volunteer troops 
fighting against the Bolsheviks. Kokoskeria explained how he 
changed his whole way of thinking after having had a conver¬ 
sation with Nestor Lakoba in February of 1918. 

Lakoba had asked Kokoskeria what he was doing in Sukhu- 
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mi with troops loyal to the Mensheviks. Whom did he think he 
was helping? Kokoskeria replied that he was defending his 
land, Abkhasia, from the enemy. Lakoba laughed, recalled Ko¬ 
koskeria, and went on questioning the soldier: 

“To whose benefit?” asked Lakoba. 

“To the benefit of the Abkhasian people,” responded the sol¬ 
dier. 

To this Lakoba said, “Who are your superiors? Of course, 
the princes and the noblemen. Who are the rulers of Sukhumi? 
The princes and the noblemen. Name just one working man or 
peasant among them. You can’t. And so, you are defending not 
the people, but a handful of rulers.” 

Kokoskeria said he spent the day in shock. “I was ashamed 
of my uniform after giving much thought to Lakoba’s arguments. 
A new world and new concepts opened up to me. I decided then 
and there that I would tell the other soldiers we were all wrong.” 

Strong discontent circulated among the soldiers, and general 
dissatisfaction with the Menshevik government continued to grow. 
In 1919 the Mensheviks were forced to revive the country’s name, 
Abkhasia (until then it had been called the Sukhumi Dis¬ 
trict, as it had been under the czars). 

Several of the elderly men I met knew Lakoba to one degree 
or another. Lakoba was part of the people, worked for them and 
among them. One of Achandara’s villagers I talked to, Naib 
Tsargush, 71, was just a boy then. But he also helped out. He 
told me proudly, “Lakoba came to our house often to discuss 
important matters when he was working underground. I was 
given assignments to seek certain individuals, give them messages. 
When a large group of our local Bolsheviks got together I 
was put on watch to report should any enemy approach. I re¬ 
member those days very well.” 

In February 1921 an armed rebellion broke out against the 
Mensheviks all over Georgia and Abkhasia. On February 25, 
1921 the red flag of the socialist revolution was raised above 
ancient Tbilisi, the capital of Georgia, and on March 4, the red 
flag was hoisted over Sukhumi, culminating widespread Bolshevik 
actions throughout Abkhasia. 
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SOVIET GOVERNMENT 

“Soon after Soviet government was established here a peas¬ 
ants’ commission was set up to distribute the land,” recalled Myd 
Enik. “Gradually, life got better.” Throughout Abkhasia 40,000 
land holdings were turned over to the people according to the 
number of members of a household. Myd went on to say, “The 
more or less wealthy peasants and princes, of course, resisted. 
The princes were the strong ones around here, but they gradual¬ 
ly disappeared. Some died, others left the area, moving to the 
cities, or going abroad. They didn’t want to live here under the 
new ways.” 

Myd’s brothers and sisters received five acres from the govern¬ 
ment. Was it enough? “We couldn’t have farmed more than 
that so it was plenty for us.” 

Kucha Tvanba told me that those who had little or no land 
before the revolution benefitted the most from the new govern¬ 
ment. Living standards did not change overnight. But mo£t of the 
people I talked to agreed that by the thirties life was considerably 
improved. 

In Jgerda, Elizbar Ashuba, 86, told me that farm machinery 
and tractors became available only after a collective farm was 
organized in his village around 1929: ten farms were enough to 
unite into a collective unit. Elizbar Ashuba went to Sukhumi to 
take some courses in farming. He remembers that several small 
collectives gradually combined resources, forming the large col¬ 
lective farm in Jgerda, which today consists of several hundred 
farms. 

Lidia Ketsba of Jgerda, now in her 106th year, commented, 
“Today everybody in Abkhasia lives better, including women. 
I was in the local government for three terms before and dur¬ 
ing World War II. Before the revolution what right did a woman 
have to go to a meeting to make decisions? Who asked her 
advice? It wasn’t something women did. Now we are equals with 
men. We not only go to school, but we are voted into public 
office and hold important posts. If a woman gave birth to ten 
children before the revolution nobody thought anything of it. 
She wouldn’t be given money or gold medals for it as women 
are awarded today for raising many children.” 

I learned that when Lidia served three terms in local govern- 
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ment she helped plan community affairs, and agricultural pro¬ 
duction. “If someone wasn’t working hard enough we criticized 
them, and if that didn’t help we expelled them from the collective. 
But that was a rare measure. Our spirits were high, and mostly 
everybody worked with great enthusiasm.” 

I was curious how this community involvement affected Lidia’s 
relationship with her second husband. How did this marriage 
differ from her first one, when women were strictly housebound ? 
Was the second husband perhaps still influenced by the old at¬ 
titudes towards women, and therefore resentful of her new 
“untraditional” status in the community? Or, on the contrary, 
did he think of her and act toward her more as an equal? 

Lidia smiled with the wisdom of a century of experience and 
understood my question as only another woman could. She con¬ 
sidered the matter, and replied gracefully, “I never was mistreat¬ 
ed by either husband. My second husband was the chairman of 
our village council when we decided to organize the collective 
farm. In fact, the decision was made in our home with my parti¬ 
cipation. So he fully supported the goals of the revolution. But 
what is most important is the love between a man and a woman. 
If a man loves his wife she will be happy in any society, regard¬ 
less of the government. My husband and I had a good life.” 

Still, part of having a good life isf being able to feed and clothe 
your family. Supplying food for the family became much 
easier when farmers were finally able to work on their own land 
instead of on the landowners’. Since the region’s economy was 
based on agriculture, implementation of land policies was par¬ 
ticularly important. Cooperation in farming was encouraged 
promptly after the establishment of Soviet government. The 
people accepted this quickly because the traditions of mutual as¬ 
sistance were still so strong. This provided a foundation for lat¬ 
er organization of collective farms. 

However, there remained considerable obstacles to collectivi¬ 
zation in Abkhasia, which explains why the process began a bit 
later there, around 1931, than in the more advanced parts of 
the country, which were forming collective farms intensively al¬ 
ready in 1928. Until the middle of 1931 mostly poor farmers 
and hired farm workers joined the new collective farms. After¬ 
wards they were joined by middle peasants who had been above 
the poverty line before the revolution. Economic backwardness, 
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that is, the survival of patriarchal and feudal attitudes, made 
collectivization difficult in Abkhasia. The multi-ethnic compo¬ 
sition of the population, its relative lack of political and orga¬ 
nizational experience, the diverse cultural levels, poor transpor¬ 
tation, scattered villages, and multi-crop farms were other ob¬ 
stacles to the organization of collective farms. But these ob¬ 
stacles were overcome. The majority of the population saw the 
benefit in uniting farming efforts. Natasha Kvarchelia in Achan- 
dara, the daughter of landless peasants, said that in her village 
both young and old were anxious to join the collective. 

in Achandara Naib T^argush, 71, reminisced, “I remember 
collectivization very well. I was active in organizational work 
between 1931 and 1935. Life got better when the land was na¬ 
tionalized, and even better when we grouped into collective 
farms and once we were well organized in these big farms. There 
was a tangible improvement in our living standards in the late 
thirties before the war against Nazi Germany. We gradually got 
more machinery to ease our labor. But even though the manual 
labor was hard, people were anxious to work with double and 
triple effort simply because we all saw that what we were doing 
made our lives better! In this area we had four collective 
farms which united after the war into the one big farm we have 
here now in Achandara, with about 300-400 homesteads involved.” 

Jgug Ghamagua, 95, admitted to me that she did not really 
understand the idea of collectivization at first, but that when 
she was told the people would work together to till the land 
and process the tobacco leaves, she liked the idea of having a 
chance to work with other people. “It was hard work and lone¬ 
some taking care of the farm by myself. My husband was 
gone much of the time on business'. The first year I didn’t real¬ 
ly understand what was going on, and because the organization 
was still weak there were lots of problems. Then I saw that 
working in a collective was more interesting, and more profitable. 
I worked and earned money that I spent on the children.” 

At this point in the conversation Jgug’s son Mikhail, now in 
his late fifties, interrupted to say: “I remember how my mother 
woke up my brother and me in the early morning to pick to¬ 
bacco leaves. We had a great time because all the neighbors 
were there, the adults and children. We worked and we played 
under the moon until the sun began to rise and all of us en- 
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joyed that beautiful sight together. That kind of collective work 
was more interesting. And people no longer sat alone in their 
barns sewing tobacco leaves on a string for drying. We began 
working in groups of 40 to 50 in one big barn. That was in¬ 
teresting. We could talk together and sing so it didn’t even 
seem like work.” 

Kucha Tvanba told me how the Duripsh Collective Farm got 
its start. Today the farm is one of the most successful in Ab- 
khasia, a showpiece of Soviet agriculture. “A few peasants, ac¬ 
tivists in the local Soviet governing council,” said Kucha, “six 
or seven families, decided to combine efforts, work together in 
an experimental cooperative. They saw that they could produce 
more to sell to the government when they worked together so 
the idea caught on. Their income rose, and they were able to 
buy the fabrics, and some food, at cut rates from the government- 
run store as members of a farm cooperative. I personally hesitat¬ 
ed to join the co-op until I saw it was working well. After a 
couple of years I joined too, and have been a member ever 
since,” said Kucha, with distinct pride in his voice. 

Myd Enik remembers, “I joined the collective farm here in 
Lykhny with the other members of my family in 1931. It was 
hard at first and some people regretted joining in the beginning 
because the organization wasn’t very good, and we didn’t have 
any machinery to work on the huge fields. For about two years 
it was like that until we learned how to run a big farm, to work 
collectively, which means changing our psychology somewhat. 
Gradually when we got farm equipment, our first tractors, we began 
to see the benefit of a collective farm. That was before World 
War II. If it hadn’t been for the war, of course, we would have 
become richer much faster.” 

Nevertheless, progress was evident throughout the republic. 
In the twenties, and more so in the thirties rural stores began 
selling manufactured clothing and shoes. Until then many people 
wore only homemade clothes and shoes. Kucha told me how 
sometimes the young women would share one pair of shoes at a 
dance. Chkua Abukhba stammed up the changes that came with 
Soviet government this way: “After Soviet government, stores 
were opened in the villages. My family got land, and I remem¬ 
ber how happy I was to get my first pair of store-bought shoes.” 

In the underdeveloped regions of the former czarist empire, 





such as Abkhasia, the focus was on industrial development. Dur¬ 
ing World War I and under Menshevik government (between 
1914 and 1921) about half of Abkhasia’s 30 small workshops 
were not operating. The republic’s largest enterprises were the 
Sukhumi Print Shop, which employed 23 workers, and a lum¬ 
ber mill with 22 employees. So in the first years of Soviet govern¬ 
ment old enterprises were reorganized, and new ones were built. 
Between 1923 and 1924, 400,000 rubles were invested in this 
effort, an enormous sum in the wake of the destruction caused 
by World War I and the Civil War. 

The first enterprises to be developed were those in the food 
and timber industries. In 1925 equipment was sent from Lenin¬ 
grad, the country’s second largest city, to Sukhumi’s tobacco 
plant which then became and has remained to this day the re¬ 
gion’^ largest facility in the agricultural processing industry. The 
next year Smolensk, a city in Central Russia, supplied equip¬ 
ment for the distillery in Gudauta. In 1926 geologists began to 
survey the land in and around Tkvarcheli, Abkhasia; a coal mine 
was struck there by 1935. The first miners came from the 
Donbas mining region in the Ukraine, and trained local Ab¬ 
khasians to take over from them. These Abkhasians were among 
the first to form the new class of industrial workers in the repub¬ 
lic. Industrial growth in the area was further promoted when 
electric power stations were built in the thirties. 

Statistics are often boring, but they vividly depict Abkhasia’s 
rapid industrial growth. For instance, in 1940 the food industry 
alone produced commodities worth 37.6 million rubles as opposed 
to 191,000 rubles between 1928 and 1929, accounting for 56 per¬ 
cent of all of Abkhasia’s industrial output. The most significant 
crop at this time was tobacco, followed by tea. In light industry, 
shoe production led the way; accordingly, the young ladies no 
longer had to pass their shoes around at dances. Between 1932 
and 1940 there was a 10.5 percent growth in this industry. 

Abkhasia’s industrial development was planned according to 
the resources available in the region, not only those of Abkha¬ 
sia itself, but the entire republic of Georgia, of which Abkhasia 
was a part, and in general, Transcaucasia. What Abkhasia could 
not produce, it could obtain easily from other parts of the coun¬ 
try, and vice versa. To this day Abkhasia makes its own con¬ 
tributions to the nation’s economy by supplying commodities not 
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available in other places, while it enjoys the benefits from the 
specific advantages of the other regions. This kind of division 
of labor was the grand design of Lenin’s nationalities policy which 
was established to assure that there would be equal living stan¬ 
dards acrosfe the nation. Accordingly, the formerly underdevelop¬ 
ed regions were given all possible help so that living standards 
there would be elevated to the standards of the more industrialized 
and more developed areas. This is why Abkhasia’s industrial 
growth rate in the twenties and thirties was higher than the aver¬ 
age for the nation. This was also the case with other non-Russian 
peoples such as the Uzbeks, Tajiks, Kazakhs, and others. 

But Abkhasia had not completed industrialization by the time 
Nazi Germany attacked the Soviet Union in 1941. Much remained 
to be done in terms of industrial development. 

While agriculture and industry were galloping to catch up 
with the modern world, the republic had to make major efforts 
in medicine, education, and culture. Moreover, good commu¬ 
nication was needed between remote mountain settlements and 
coastal areas to facilitate the major “transfusions” into the Ab¬ 
khasian economy. 

Before the socialist revolution Abkhasia had only eight doc¬ 
tors, and four hospitals with only 92 beds for a population of 
around 150,000. By 1940 there were 50 times as many doctors, 
10 times as many hospitals, and 15 times the number of beds. 
Numerous health resorts and vacation hotels were also built in 
the same period, and Abkhasia became the foundation for a still 
growing resort area for people from all over the USSR. Due to 
the rising living and cultural standards, as well as widespread 
health care, the mortality rate declined considerably, amounting 
to 9 deaths for every 1,000 people in Abkhasia in 1940, as com¬ 
pared to 17 deaths for every 1,000 people in 1898. Meanwhile, 
the Abkhasian population’s natural growth rate nearly doubled 
in the same period from 10 percent to 17 percent. 

Notable progress was also made in education. Between 1921 
and 1940 the number of schools nearly doubled and the number 
of pupils increased 5 times; by 1940 there were 454 schools and 
58,800 pupils in Abkhasia. Most of the new schools were built 
in the countryside. This was the time when today’s Abkhasian 
professionals, cultural and political leaders were getting their 
education; these peasants’ children might never have learned to 
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read and write had it not been for the Soviet government’s keen 
concern for education. 

Besides building schools, another important part of the efforts 
to promote education was to encourage Abkhazians to become 
professional teachers. In the early years of Soviet government there 
were hardly any Abkhasian teachers, so in 1926 special courses 
were organized to educate teachers for Abkhasian language schools 
in addition to the teacher training courses at the Sukhumi 
junior college. Within five years, by 1931, there were enough 
Abkhasian teachers for all Abkhasian schools. 

In the meantime the republic set up two establishment^ for 
advanced education—the Sukhumi Teacher Training College 
and the Institute of Subtropical Crops. Research centers began 
to attract the qualified staff they required. 

By the time of the Nazi attack on the USSR in 1941, Abkha- 
sia had reduced illiteracy to a mere 3 percent of the population, 
in comparison with 92 percent just two decades before, and had 
established secondary and higher education available to the en¬ 
tire population. This was a firm foundation for further social 
and economic progress. 


STOPPING THE NAZIS 

The peaceful building of socialism, not to mention the prob¬ 
lem of eliminating centuries of backwardness in a brief 20 years, 
was interrupted by Nazi Germany’s attack on the Soviet Union 
in the summer of 1941. The entire nation was mobilized to hold 
off the onslaught. Representatives of all the ethnic groups fought 
on the battlefields, and Abkhasians as well fought heroically on 
all fronts. A total of 20 million Soviet citizens lost their lives in 
that maZsive effort. Of that total some 10,000 Abkhasians, about 
one sixth of the population of Abkhasia never returned home 
from the war. 

The stories I heard from everyone in Abkhasia about the war 
years sounded very much alike. Every family lost someone, ei¬ 
ther in battle or behind the lines supporting the war effort. 
And they all shuddered at the thought of ever having to endure 
the same trials again, of having to give up the new way of life 
they embarked on in 1921. 
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Abkhasia was not occupied by the Germans who fought for 
months to take the Caucasus, the territory between the Caspian 
and Black seas. Some of the war’s most heroic battles were fought 
to keep the Germans from crossing the Caucasus Mountains and 
capturing this strategically important part of the Soviet Union, 
along with all of Transcaucasia, the target of the Turks and 
British in the 19th century. The Germans especially coveted the 
rich oil fields and refineries of Baku, whose fuel the Nazi Army 
needed so badly. 

With the young men away in the Soviet Army, and the older 
men working as mountain guides and scouts for army troops, 
the women and children were left to maintain the fragile econ¬ 
omy which was cut off from the rest of the country. Thousands 
of refugees from Nazi-occupied Byelorussia, the Ukraine, and 
southern Russia fled to the free lands of Abkharia where they were 
housed, fed and clothed by the local citizens. The work in 
the fields was backbreaking and food was scarce, but the Ab¬ 
khasian people shared everything they had. According to ancient 
customs of hospitality, and in line with the growing friendship 
between the Soviet ethnic groups, their guests were given the 
best treatment. 

In Jgerda, Gudzh Ghkhindzheria, 78, told me he had never 
had a formal education, but that he learned to read and write 
in the thirties during the campaign to liquidate illiteracy. He 
recalled how at the age of 38 he left his family, a wife and sev¬ 
eral children, just when life was beginning to get good, and 
fought in the western Ukraine. At the Donets River in 1942 he 
was seriously wounded and given a disability discharge. 

Ivan Zukhba, also a resident of Jgerda, was 85 when I met 
him in 1982. He volunteered to join one of the scout groups 
formed for the battle of the Caucasus. It was a unit of civilians 
too old for the regular army. The maximum age of these volun¬ 
teers was 70, the minimum was 40. All of them were local men 
who knew the mountains well and therefore were invaluable to 
the regular troops. 

Ivan told me how he had adopted a refugee girl. In his vil¬ 
lage there were many women and children who had fled from 
the north. One day a young Russian woman came to their 
house, stayed for several days and then asked if she could leave 
her six-year-old daughter there for a while. All that Ivan’s fam- 






ily knew about her was that she had come from the city of 
Krasnodar in the Northern Caucasus, He never saw the woman 
again, nor does he know what happened to her. He and his 
wife raised the woman’s child as their own, putting her all the 
way through secondary school. The adopted daughter later 
married an Abkhasian, and considers! Ivan and his wife her pa¬ 
rents although she knows her real mother was a Russian. But cul¬ 
turally she feels she is an Abkhasian, and speaks the Abkhasian 
language much better than Russian. Several years ago she found 
two brothers in Krasnodar. She visits them periodically, but her 
Abkhasian roots are strong. She says she will remain an Abkhasian 
the rest of her life. 

Grigory Smyr, a Doctor of Philosophy at Sukhumi University, 
told me a similar story. When he was about five years old he 
lived in the countryside during the war and his grandfather and 
some of the other older men who knew the territory well were 
scouts for the Soviet Army during the defense of the Caucasus. 
He said, “Everyone who was left in the rear worked hard. The 
women tilled the fields, knitted clothing and wool socks for the 
soldiers, and we children collected herbs for medicine. We also 
took care of refugees from the Nazi-occupied territories. Our 
house was always open to them. We never had less than five 
refugees with us at a time, and we shared our food, clothing, 
everything. Once a young woman named Valya came to live 
with us. She had an infant with her, a little girl about five 
months. All we knew about her was that her husband had been 
killed in action. Then I suppose she decided the baby would 
have a good home with us so she joined the army. We didn’t 
even know her last name, so we gave the baby our name and 
treated her a^ a sister. To this day she’s part of our large family. 
Her mother must have been killed, or she would have come 
back for the child. I believe this experience of living with so 
many nationalities made me more interested in other cultures 
and at the same time proud of my own.” 

Dr, Smyr recalled that in his village with 35 homesteads, 
around 50 men did not return, 50 of the farm’s best work¬ 
ers. It took the remaining residents several years after the war 
to get the farms back in order. In his village that meant that 
the work was done primarily by women and children. 

Nuri Shlarba, a policeman in Jgerda, is now 57 years old. 
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When the war ended in 1945 he was just 20, but behind him 
were nine wounds he got in action. To this day he is registered 
as a disabled veteran with the right not to work, but he insists 
on doing something for others. Because of the war he stopped 
his schooling after the seventh grade. Like several other Abkha¬ 
sian men I met, Nuri managed to join the army a few years be¬ 
fore he was actually eligible. In the postwar years he did not 
resume his education. There was too much work to be done to 
restore the economy, and he wanted to be in the front line^. 

These firsthand accounts explain the general mood of the Ab¬ 
khasians since the war: they want to continue building a new life, 
developing their republic, and enjoying the good life they were 
just beginning to get a taste of before the war, a cruel inter¬ 
ruption no one would want to see repeated. 

Like the majoriy of women in Abkhasia during the war, Na¬ 
tasha Kvarchelia in Achandara had a whole farmstead to main¬ 
tain. Her husband was in the army so she had to feed two small 
sons. “We always had enough to eat before the war,” she re¬ 
marked, “but in the war years we sometimes went hungry. We 
women herded the cattle, worked in the fields, sewed and weaved 
to help the war effort. From time to time we would donate some 
of our crops and the clothing we sewed to help out other parts 
of the country where conditions were even worse.” Natasha was 
fortunate, her husband returned from the war, but her two broth¬ 
ers never saw their home again. “God forbid there should ever 
be another war!” she exclaimed. 

Myd Enik went into the army right when the war began. He 
was serving in the infantry on the front until around 1943 when 
he was seriously wounded, hospitalized, and given a disability dis¬ 
charge. “Here it was worse than at the front,” he recalls. 

“We farmers had to support the army. We did not have any 
machinery left on the farm. Only women, children and some 
very old men worked in the fields. Men like myself who were 
half-crippled were not much help. It was cold and there was a 
food shortage. Even at the front it was better because we at 
least ate enough. Despite these hardships we worked from sun¬ 
rise to sunset because we had to defeat the enemy. We all knew 
what the enemy would do to our country, just what they had 
done to the people of Byelorussia, the Ukraine, and part of 
Russia—set up prisons, concentration camps, and gas chambers. 







Nazi occupation meant death or worse. Those of us who had 
fought brought back the word, and the press informed people 
about developments at the fronts and the consequences of Nazi 
occupation. Those were difficult years.” 

Myd told me about the many hospitals in the area for wound¬ 
ed soldiers. Often the farm people did not have enough to eat, 
but they made sure the hospitals were well stocked with produce. 

One of Achandara’s men to come home from the war was 
Naib Tsargush, now 71. He brought with him five army medaU, 
one of them for the defense of the Caucasus. He fought 
throughout the entire war and in 1945, on Victory Day, he was 
in Vienna. He started out the war as a field engineer in a re¬ 
giment with many men from the Caucasus, few of whom survived. 
His hardest battles, he told me, were in Rostov and Kerch, 
cities in southern Russia. In the Battle of Kerch, for example, 
only one-fourth of the men in his combat unit survived. 

Over 20 years Naib’s senior, Joseph Abgajava, also of Achan- 
dara, spent the whole war as one of the volunteer scouts in the 
mountains. One of his sons was among the 20 million Soviet 
victims of that long and trying war. Abgajava summed up his 
story about the war the way many other Abkhasian veterans did: 
“Thank God the war ended in victory for us. We all went back 
to our peaceful work in the fields. May we never have to go 
through that again.” 

TOWARD A BETTER LIFE 

The people of Abkhasia endured both the war and the eco¬ 
nomic consequences of the war; in 1950, Abkhasia’s 1 economy 
began to come to life, about the same time the rest of the coun¬ 
try had recovered after a great national effort. In the early fifties 
the collective farms in Abkhasia received a great deal of ma¬ 
chinery which hastened their revival. “We had full stomachs, 
and began dressing well again,” said Myd Enik. Until 1959, 
Myd, his wife, and their two children lived in a three-room wood¬ 
en house. It was an improvement over the humble one-room 
house in which he had grown up with his brothers and sisters. 
By 1959 Myd was able to build the large home he now lives in, 
a spacious slag block house with six rooms and a two-room sum- 
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mer cottage on the same lot. The kind of prosperity Myd’s fa¬ 
mily has enjoyed since the war is typical of Abkhasia, and other 
parts of the country, even tho^e areas devastated by Nazi occu¬ 
pation troops. 

I was told in Abkhasia that the republic’s Gross National 
Product grew 3.3 times between 1940 and 1960, and nearly 8 
times between 1940 and the present. Millions of rubles have 
been invested in the economy since the war^ money that has 
come from the national, Georgian and Abkhasian budgets. As 
a result, overall industrial output in the republic in 1982 was 
twelve times greater than in 1940. 

Ever since 1960 growth has been accelerated. For example, 
in the last twently years production of electricity has increased 
by 6 times, chemical products by 5 times, machine tools by 
33 times, and building materials by 7 times. 

In the seventies total industrial output rose by 90 percent. 
In 1981 the republic generated 3,312 million kilowatt hours 
of electricity, extracted 598,000 tons of coal, manufactured 
2.2 million pairs of shoes, produced 24,000 tons of processed 
tea, 5,500 tons of processed tobacco, and 26.3 million tons of 
canned food. All these indicators are expected to rise in the 
next decade. 

The people also have reason to be optimistic in farming. Since 
1940, average annual tea leaf yields rose from 6,500 to 98,000 
tons in 1982; citrus fruits, from 5,600 to 60,000 tons; grapes, 
from 16,700 to 36,500 tons. All this has been accomplished in 
only forty years. 

Since the war the republic has built hundreds of schools and 
childcare centers, and the number of college students has risen 
dramatically. In a republic where few girls went to school be¬ 
fore the revolution, 44 percent of employed Abkhasian pro¬ 
fessionals are women. Not only is the number of Abkhasian pro¬ 
fessionals rising, but the percentage of women among them is 
growing even faster. 

The capital of the republic has two institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing—Sukhumi University and the Institute of Subtropical Crops— 
with student bodies of 15,000. There are 16 research centers, 
a few medical and music schools and an industrial junior college 
in Abkhasia. Three theaters present performances in Abkha¬ 
sian, Georgian, and Russian. 






In general, due to higher living standards, rapid cultural de¬ 
velopment, and improved medical care the Abkhasian popula¬ 
tion has grown steadily since the organization ol' Soviet gov¬ 
ernment. In 1939 there were 58,000 Abkhasians, in 1959—- 
64,000 (despite the loss of 10,000 Abkhasians in World War II), 
and in 1980—91,000. 

All these figures back up what the people of Abkhasia have 
told me about their own lives, and the vast improvements they 
themselves have witnessed since 1921. They took their fate in 
their own hands: they stripped the nobility of their feudal priv¬ 
ileges, voluntarily joined the USSR in 1922, and launched a 
socialist economic system resulting in advanced economic and 
social development. Elders from all over Abkhasia told me that 
the movement for a socialist government was widespread and 
met with resistance only from the privileged. Not even the no¬ 
bility was a strong obstacle, because so many of them also suf¬ 
fered under the czarUt regime. 

The people had been taught for centuries to respect and obey 
their elders in age and class, but the ideas of socialism, brought 
to Abkhasians by people respected in their communities, made 
sense to them. The Abkhasians wanted land. Capitalist develop¬ 
ment created a growing number of landless peasants who were 
forced to hire out their labor or reduced to sharecroppers. This 
class fought for Soviet government, yet was at the same time 
the class most devoted to retaining age-old traditions. Ironically, 
socialist-minded peasants devoted to old traditions^ appealed to 
the nobility, which for centuries had their children fostered in 
peasant homes precisely so that they could be taught the tradi¬ 
tions of past generations. 

What were the most important of these traditions? Respect 
for elders, mutual assistance, fairness, modesty, courage, and 
hospitality. None of these contradicted the communist ethics Ab¬ 
khasian Bolsheviks professed. Thus, it was easy for the people 
to follow these leaders of the new society which promised land 
and justice for all. 

We have seen that the Abkhasian people feel that the new 
society delivered all it had promised. None of the elders are 
nostalgic about their childhood and youth. Elizaveta Shakryl, 
114 years old and a former noblewoman, claims that today the 
ordinary farmer is far better off than the nobility of the past. 
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Homes and living standards on modern collective farms are far 
superior to thosfe the nobles used to have. Kucha Tvanba re¬ 
members how the people longed for education before the revo¬ 
lution; today his two children are Abkhasian educators. Even 
Arutan Gitsba, a Mullah whose family has no interest in the 
Muslim or any other religion, says life in eveiy way is much better 
than in his youth even though the socialist system has not helped 
his religion to thrive. 

So what has socialism done to Abkhasia’s old traditions, the 
socialism that has brought rapid industrialization and urbaniza¬ 
tion? Abkhasia, which had only a few workshops before 1921, 
now has 130 industrial facilities producing more than 1,300 
commodities. Among these facilities is the Sukhumi Instrument 
Plant which manufactures goods used in all parts of the country, 
a plant producing equipment for the national gas industry, and 
a chemical plant. 

As for urbanization, the pace has been remarkable in Abkha¬ 
sia. In 1926, only 3.7 percent of the Abkhasian^ lived in cities, 
but now nearly 40 percent are settled in urban areas. In their 
rural communities the Abkhasians are the vast majority, but in 
the cities they are still a minority group surrounded by Geor¬ 
gians, Armenians, Greeks, Russians, Estonians, and Jews, people 
who have different histories and traditions. 

To see just how the Abkhasian lifestyle has changed in 60 
years of socialism, and the resulting industrialization and urban¬ 
ization, I took a close look at the families of Jgug Chamagua 
and Myd Enik in two different communities. These people re¬ 
vealed to me their incomes, budgets, everyday routine, and re¬ 
lationships between family members. The changes in the lives 
of these families reflect the transformation of Abkhazian society 
as a whole. 







Chapter Five 

FAMILIES 


THE CHAMAGUA AND ENIK FAMILIES 

“If only my mother were a young woman now to enjoy the 
new house we’re building,” commented Mikhail Ghamagua, the 
son of Jgug Ghamagua, who, at 95, is now the oldest woman 
in Achandara. Jgug and her brother were raised by their mother 
(their father had died when they were small) in a one-room 
clay and twig house long before the revolution. After she married 
in the early part of the century she lived with her husband in 
a similar home until 1940 when the collective farm built a 
large two-room house for the family, a barn for the livestock, and 
a chicken coop. In 1959 her son built a large two-story home 
for her and his family. Now the family is building an even larger 
second home in the same yard, the home her son wishes she 
could have had in her youth. 

That is the kind of progress families all over Abkhasia have 
made since the war. The well-planned farms bring in increasing¬ 
ly higher yields which have nearly doubled incomes in the past 
15 years. People in the cities have had similar rises in incomes. 
Life cannot help but improve when incomes are steadily on the 
rise, while the prices of manufactured goods and produce remain 
stable. 

Achandara’s collective farm is considered below average in 
terms of its income. It is not a showpiece, although the landscape 
is in some places breathtaking, and as a result the economic ac¬ 
complishments of the Ghamagua family are modest in compari¬ 
son with those of families in the neighboring settlements of 
Lykhny and Duripsh, and many others throughout the repub¬ 
lic. Yet these modest accomplishments are considerable. 

Rodion, Jgug’s son, is the head of the household. All his life 
he has been an ordinary farm worker except for the period be- 







































































































A walk through the park in Gagra, the first resort town built on the 

Black Sea coast in the Caucasus 





























Sheep grazing in mountain pastures 



































































Gagra. A view of Rustaveli Avenue 









The author, Tarash Jopua, Grigory Smyr and members of the Soviet-Ame- 
rican expedition 


Grigory Smyr (right), professor of philosophy at the University of Abkhasia, 
with his wife and eldest son 

















Dr. G. A. Dzidzaria, Director of the Abkhasian Institute of Language, Lite¬ 
rature and History 

Dr. S. D. Inal-Ipa (center), assistant Director of the Abkhasian Institute of 
Language, Literature and History, together with his family in Sukhumi 
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A teacher of the Abkhasian language at a Sukhumi school 


Bagrat Shinkuba—poet, novelist,, statesman with the author outside 

the Abkhasian parliament 
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Bagrat Shinkuba talking to elders in his community 


The University of Abkhasia in Sukhumi. Zurab Anchabadze, the uni¬ 
versity’s president, on the author’s right 
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tween 1949 and 1963, when he was the farm’s chairman. His 
wife Larisa is a seamstress. They have four children ages 8 to 14. 

Rodion told me he earns an average monthly wage of 160 
to 170 rubles. In good years it’s more, in bad years it’s some¬ 
what less. He receives an additional 3,000 to 4,000 rubles annually 
in bonuses for outstanding work. In addition, the family receives 
P /2 to !T/ 2 tons of free grapes from the collective farm, part of 
the farm’s extra yield. If Rodion sold the grapes to the state 
they would bring him at least 2,000 rubles, and even more on 
the farmers’ market. But he uses them to make wine and to feed 
the family fresh grapes. The farm also supplies its workers with 
two or three tons of other fruit it produces, such as tangerines, 
plums, and apples. 

When I talked to Rodion about his income the Soviet Union’s 
long-term food program had just been adopted, and so it was 
too early to feel the effects of the program designed to improve 
living standards on the farm and produce more food for the 
nation. But Rodion had already studied the plan, and calculated 
that by the end of the year (1982) it would raise his family’s 
cash and produce income by 10 to 15 percent, a hefty increase 
in his opinion. 

His family of seven keeps livestock for its own consumption 
of meat, fowl and dairy products. So far they have seven cows 
and 100 chickens. Accordingly, the Ghamaguas never have to 
buy milk, eggs, chicken, or meat. 

Larisa’s income can vary depending on how much she sews 
in a month, but it averages out to around 2,000 rubied a year. 
Her mother-in-law, Jgug, receives a monthly pension of 72 rubles 
and earns an additional 400 to 500 rubles annually working 
for the collective farm. 

I calculated that the Chamagua family’s cash earnings 
every year average out to 10,000 rubles. When I interviewed the 
Enik family in |Lykhny I learned that their average income is 
22,000 a year: only three members of Chamagua family work, 
while five members of the Enik family are employed -three 
as farmworkers, and two as service workers in the nearby town of 
Gudauta. 

Neither the Ghamaguas, nor the Eniks keep records of their 
income or expenses. They told me Abkhasians in general do 
not keep shell accounts. But after calculating their expenses, 







Rodion and his wife Larisa drew up the following list: 

— 20 to 30 rubles monthly on store-bought food; 

— 200 rubles annually for clothing; 

— 400 to 500 rubles yearly on presents and assistance for 
the weddings and funerals of relatives and friends; 

—- a few rubles monthly for utilities; 

— 16 rubles a month for room and board for their four 
children who go to an Abkhasian boarding school in Sukhumi 
during the week. 

These 1,300 rubles are the family’s constant yearly expenses. But 
there are other unexpected and miscellaneous expenses as well. 
For example, Rodion pulled out a wallet from his shirt pocket. 
“You s J ee, this is the pocket money my wife knows I have.” 
And pulling out a wad of bills from his back pants pocket he said 
with a grin, “And this is the money my wife doesn’t know about.” 

I looked over at Larisa, who was smiling good-naturedly, not 
the least bit surprised by his “revelation”. She explained that 
he gives her most of the cash he earns, but keeps some pocket 
money for himself. 

Rodion cut in, “What kind of a man would I be if I couldn’t 
take my friends out to a restaurant whenever I want? 
Besides, Larisa knows that if she needs the money for the family 
all she has to do is ask me for it. I only spend on myself what 
I know the family doesn’t need.” 

Not wanting to pry into their relationship I asked tactfully 
if he knew of families where the husband and wife could not 
agree on just how much was needed for the family, and how 
much was needed for the husband’s, or, for that matter, the 
wife’s miscellaneous personal expenses. Rodion ans\vered, “That’s 
an eternal problem. There are plenty of families like that. But 
I think it’s safe to say that Abkhasians put their families first. 
No one I know would spend any money on themselves if they 
felt their family was in need. And besides we all have such good 
incomes, especially here on the farms, that we don’t have to watch 
our kopecks [the smallest unit of Soviet money, roughly equiv¬ 
alent to a penny.— P. G.]”. 

But who in his family really does make the decisions about 
spending the large income? Rodion and Larisa said they reach 
an agreement and then ask Jgug for her opinion. If Jgug is not 
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for the idea some other agreement is made, but Jgug usually 
agrees. 

Jgug’s main concern, however, are her grandchildren. Like 
most elderly Abkhasians, she is supported by the family. She 
does not give her pension or farm earnings to Larisa, but buys 
treats as well as necessities for all the small children of the fam¬ 
ily, but first of all the grandchildren with whom she lives. When 
the youngsters go off to school on Monday Jgug^ives them their 
pocket money, says Rodion. “We don’t interfere with my mother’s 
relationship with our children. When the young ones want mo¬ 
ney they always go to her.” 

I visited the Ghamagua home when the children were away 
in Sukhumi. I wondered why the parents did not send them to 
the local school, which is a large modern building with a good 
reputation for academic scholarship. Rodion and Larisa said the 
Sukhumi boarding school was considered to be even better, and 
they wanted the best for their youngsters. Under Soviet law 
children in boarding schools are entitled to uniforms, shoes, coats, 
textbooks, and school supplies. Their parents would ordinarily 
pay 25 rubles a month for room and board for each of them but 
because Rodion is a war veteran he pays only 16 rubles monthly 
for all four. Transportation to and from school is free. 

Rodion said that after the family has paid all its expenses it 
manages to put away some money in savings, amounting to at 
least 5,000 rubles annually. 

“Right now we are using our savings to build our new house. 
By the end of the year we’ll have even more money saved, and 
we’ll find something else to spend our money on. We’ll probably 
buy a new car after the house is built. That will cost us about 
9,000 rubles,” said Rodion. 

Another sign of the improvements in the family’s living con¬ 
ditions in the past 20 years, apart from the purchase of all seven 
of their cows, the construction of a new house, and the recent 
purchases of a new television and radio, is the fact that Rodion 
owns seven suits, whereas 20 years ago he had just one suit to 
wear. His brother, Mikhail, who lives in the city, teased him, 
“What do you need all those suits for living on a farm? Even 
I don’t have so many.” 

When I asked the Eniks in Lykhny about their financial af¬ 
fairs the picture was even better. As I said, the family has a 







total annual income of 22,000 rubles. They spend a maximum 
of 13,000 on food, clothing, weddings and funerals, farm up¬ 
keep and miscellaneous personal expenses, and keep around 
10,000 in a savings account. Their major purchases in the last 
few years have been two cars. 


WHAT IS TYPICAL OF ABKHASIAN FAMILIES 

In the countryside, three-generation families such as the Cha- 
maguas and the Eniks are common but not prevalent. As I was 
told in Abkhasia, two-generation families are predominant, about 
62 percent of the total. Three-generation families account for 
22 percent of the population and one-generation families make 
up 15 percent of the total. The three-generation families are 
more common in mountain settlements, where age-old traditions 
are firmer, one- or two-generation homes predominate as you 
get closer to the coast, where more modern life-styles' have more 
influence. The families I saw most were those in which there were 
grandparents, their children and grandchildren living on the 
same homestead, although not necessarily in one house. This was 
the typical family in the 19th century, what anthropologists call 
a classical “extended family” which had up to 100 members in 
early feudal Abkhasia. 

Today the largest number of families with many children are 
in remote inland areas. The general trend is 1 toward fewer child¬ 
ren. One explanation of this phenomenon is that the role of wo¬ 
men in society is changing. Women have equal opportunities in 
education and in the work force, and therefore are less willing 
to spend their entire adult life raising children. As a rule, the 
higher the woman’s educational level and the more active she 
is in work outside the home, the fewer children she has. 

Another factor I observed is that parents today feel they have 
to give their children more than previous generations had. This 
is a trend I have witnessed all over the USSR. Although there 
college is tuition-free and although students are given a stipend 
for living expenses, parents still support their offspring to some 
extent during college years. And while a child is growing up, just 
basic clothing is no longer enough. The clothes should be fashion¬ 
able, and therefore take up more of a family’s income. Money 
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is also spent on radios, tape recorders, cameras, bicycles, etc. 
Having fewer children enables families to fulfil these self-set 
higher requirements more easily. 

The head of the family has traditionally been the oldest male, 
although there are ca^es when the oldest woman becomes the 
head of household after the death of her husband, as was the case 
with Olga Lagvilava (in Chapter One). The oldest male regu¬ 
lates relations between family members in his home and among 
the members of his kinship group even if theyf live in different 
parts of Abkhasia or even outside of it. 

These patriarchal traditions are combined with elements of new 
relationships within the family. Today the oldest male no longer 
wields unlimited power even though he is regarded as a man 
with authority, a teacher, and a partner in the family’s economic 
life. He can no longer assume a despotic position in the family. 
The few men who are exceptions to this rule are not held in 
high esteem in their communities. These authoritarian ways will 
soon be relegated forever to the past. 

The family atmosphere is traditionally calm. Each generation 
knows its rights and obligations at home and this seems to pre¬ 
vent a tug-of-war relationship between parent and child. This 
balance is the result of old traditions, not at all based on the 
repression of the young by the old. Since traditions are upheld 
by the entire community, the young are less apt to question the 
traditional deference to age. Furthermore, Abkhasian parents avoid 
intruding on youth. They try to direct their children into certain 
careers and even marriages, but usually this is not done by “lay¬ 
ing down the law”. 

What about the husband-wife relationship, which is so im¬ 
portant to a calm home life? Marriages in Abkhasia today, as 
in the past, are usually based on love, and are not prearranged 
by relatives. In the past parents had more influence on their 
children’s choice; today they have less. However, marriage by 
abducation, an ancient tradition in the Caucasus, was once permis¬ 
sible in Abkhasia. Frequently, the abduction was prearranged 
by the young couple and may therefore be considered elopement. 
Even when a woman was taken against her will she could re¬ 
fuse to consummate the marriage, especially if her father, or any 
other male member of the family could locate her before 24 
hours passed. According to common law, the young woman’s 







male relatives had the right to take her home. If they were too 
late, the unfortunate woman had to resign herself to marriage 
because otherwise her reputation would be marred, leaving her 
no chance to marry someone else. 

Today one hears of abductions in Abkhasia rarely. Public opi¬ 
nion does not condone the tradition and Soviet law does not per¬ 
mit it. Most of the “abductions” are really elopements staged by 
the two young people usually to save the woman’s parents the 
trouble and expense of a farewell party that is often as costly as 
the wedding itself. In the four years I visited Abkhasia I came 
into contact with only three families whose daughters were ab¬ 
ducted and one in which the abduction was an elopement. I des¬ 
cribe the cases not because they are typical in Abkhasian life to¬ 
day. On the contrary, they are the rare exceptions when the hu¬ 
miliating traditions of the past are remembered today to one ex¬ 
tent or another. 

The first case of abduction was described to me by the sister 
of a young woman who had been abducted in the city of Su¬ 
khumi. A young man who had been trying and failing to win 
her attention persuaded his friends to offer her a ride home 
from work in their car. She agreed and was whisked away to 
her anxious admirer. Since no one pursued her (her father was 
dead, and she had no close male relatives, no brothers), she 
consented to the marriage. She believed her reputation would 
be tainted after the incident, and marriage to someone else would 
be much more difficult after word got around that she had spent 
more than one day with her abductor. Her sister told me the 
young man later succeeded in winning his wife’s affection and 
that they are now happily married and raising children. 

The second incident ended more tragically. The motives seemed 
to be the same—a young man wishing to force his affections 
on an indifferent woman, a college student. The father found 
his daughter within the traditional time limit after the abduc¬ 
tion, but she had already been injured. Not only was the ordeal 
a psychological and physical trauma for the young woman, but 
her chances of marrying within Abkhasia were narrowed by the 
“stain” of the sfcandal. The young man was tried and convicted 
in a Soviet court for attempted rape. 

The third story was told to me in the countryside, in Lykhny, 
by a young man whose sister had been “abducted” the year be- 
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fore. He described the night she disappeared, how he had been 
watching television, fell asleep, and only in the middle of the 
night noticed that his sister and her belongings had disappeared 
from the adjoining room. He deduced what had happened: she 
had consented to the “abduction” to avoid the farewell party. 
Nevertheless, her honor and the family’s had to be upheld by 
demonstrating that they cared for her. As the oldest brother, 
the young man dressed and got into his car. (In the old days he 
would have hopped on his trusty steed.) He had no idea where 
to start the search for her, so he spent the night drivng in and 
out of every settlement up the coast looking for sign^ of a wed¬ 
ding party, always a big affairs in any community. Finally, he 
found the house where his sister’s wedding celebration was under 
way. After inquiring he learned the bride and groom had al¬ 
ready left for their honeymoon.* The brother was late, but he 
had done his duty in the custom. 

As I said earlier, the overwhelming majority of marriages in 
Abkhasia are approached in much the same way as in the West. 
Some chemical reaction is set off by the meeting of two young 
people. They consider the pros and cons of marriage, and if a 
positive conclusion is reached the families get together to make 
the union legal. Love is the eternal motive. 

Like other people, Abkhasians are not exempt from marital 
conflict. In ancient Abkhasia incompatibility was not sufficient 
grounds for divorce, but under Soviet law it is. In rural areas, 
however, and to a lesser extent in the cities public opinion holds 
that it’s still not a good enough reason to walk out of a marriage. 
Thus more often than not women—especially in the country¬ 
side—tend to stay in bad marriages even though they could be 
financially self-sufficient on their own without their husbands. 
First of all, their husbands carry out a number of functions un¬ 
necessary in urban families, such as heavy farm work. Moreover, 
women in rural areas simply have a harder time remarrying be¬ 
cause of the stigma of having already been married, and because 
of the difficulty in finding a father substitute. In the old days 

* In Abkhasia the bride and groom are not present at the wedding 
party, but remain in a secluded part of the house with their close friends 
while the groom’s parents and community celebrate outside. The bride’s 
parents one year later invite the groom’s parents and other guests to the 
final wedding celebration. 







rarely would a single mother bring another man into the home 
until her children were adults. The adult children were then 
obligated to treat the new husband with all the respect due any 
elder. 

Therefore a conflict that could end in divorce in the city is 
often smoother over in the village and settled by the family, 
usually at the initiative of the wife, and through her compromises. 

Women in Abkhasian communities sometimes refer to this 
situation as humiliating. For example, two women between the 
ages of 40 and 50 in Duripsh said that they resent the traditional 
rules against their speaking in the presence of seniors, the rela¬ 
tive freedom of men away from the home, and the need for wo¬ 
men to compromise more in family conflicts. Notably, they were 
the only two women in my five visits to Abkhasia who express¬ 
ed such discontent with Abkhasian men, and with their own 
status as women. 

My impression was that the majority of women do not want 
to buck the status quo or the ancient traditions in this area; this 
is especially true of women who are middle aged and over. The 
women themselves evidently do not feel the need. 

One explanation is that both women and men are jealous of 
the traditions, of the customs that make them different from other 
peoples. This reflects their pride in the survival of their ethnic 
identity. While they have rid their culture of inhumane customs, 
they have carefully preserved the others. The strictly delineated 
female-male roles in the family are among the traditions cher¬ 
ished by most Abkhasians. 

There is another reason for the obvious lack of resentment 
among Abkhasian women toward their position in the family 
which would in most cases be unacceptable to an American or 
a Russian woman. Abkhasian women told me that the men are 
traditionally kind in their behavior toward women. If a man 
mistreats his wife or any other woman physically or verbally he 
has always been scorned by the community. A Russian scholar 
writing in 1893 commented, “Although an Abkhasian woman 
has a subservient position, she is never mistreated. It is considered 
shameful to offend a woman.”* That attitude in the last 


* N. M. Albov, “Etnograficheskiye nabludeniya v Abkhazii” (Ethno¬ 
graphic Research in Abkhasia), Zhivaya starina, Issue 3, p. 317, 
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century was certainly not prevalent in most other parts of the 
world. 

Today the traditional respect for women in Abkhasia has been 
furthered by their involvement in work outride the home and 
the expansion of their economic role within the family as bread¬ 
winners. Since the number of college-educated women is grow¬ 
ing in the republic, more women are taking their place in 
management positions. 

Because women are generally not mistreated ‘ by the men, be¬ 
cause they appear to be content with the traditional roles in the 
household, and because of the widespread agreement on the 
observance of traditions, children are more certain to grow up 
in a congenial family climate. 

The softened patriarchal attitudes of the older toward the 
younger members of the family is also conducive to family peace. 
T. N. Bzhania, an Abkhasian scholar writing in the sixties, thinks 
that child rearing today as compared with the past no longer 
relies on the element of humiliation in the respect shown to 
elders. Also the role of mothers has increased considerably in the 
process of upbringing, and is having a favorable effect on child¬ 
ren emotionally * 

In families where the husband and wife work all day on the 
collective farm or elsewhere, grandparents take care of the child¬ 
ren. In the cities, childcare centers or extended-day sessions in 
school fill in if there are no grandparents nearby. If there is no 
one else to look after small children on the farm, a young moth¬ 
er must stay home, especially in areas where there are no pre¬ 
school facilities. But even if the mother does not work, and there 
are older members of the family in the household, the elders 
play an exceptionally large role in child rearing as they did his¬ 
torically. As a rule, they are the ones mainly responsible for pass¬ 
ing on traditions to the young. They explain Abkhasia’s his¬ 
tory, the family history, and customs. Therefore, the older gen¬ 
eration plays perhaps the most important role in the ethical 
orientation of the younger generation. 

The basic traditions as they were told to me by the cente- 

* T. N. Bzhania, Iz istorii khozyaistva i kultury abkhaztseu (History 
of the Economy and Culture of Abkhasians), Sukhumi, 1973, pp. 238- 
39. 
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narians, and other elders, have been left intact the way one 
would expect in a conservative society. Socialist Abkhasia, however, 
is anything but conservative. Everything about its economic and 
social development in the past 60 years has been progressive and 
downright radical. This is naturally reflected in child rearing. So 
let us take a closer look at the world of the Abkhasian 
child today, and the development of future centenarians. 
































Chapter Six 

THE CHILDHOOD OF FUTURE CENTENARIANS 


f 


THE ELDEST CHILD 

“Maybe because we were on the verge of extinction before 
the socialist revolution we are anxious to hang on to our tra¬ 
ditions, we care more about them than we otherwise would, de¬ 
spite what other peoples might think of them.” This comment 
by Susanna Jinjolia, in Jgerda, 23, helped me understand why 
the Abkhasians are reluctant to forget so many customs that 
might seem unacceptable to a person brought up in the United 
States. 

In the countryside and the city I talked to young people from 
the ages of 7 to 30. Because their family life and social environ¬ 
ment were similar, their childhoods also had much in common. 
While their personalities differed as much as their ages—some 
were gregarious, others quite shy- -all of them knew their fam¬ 
ily history going back a few generations. They had learned the 
traditions and history of the Abkhasian people both at home and 
at. school. Susanna Jinjolia was a typical young woman of her 
generation brought up in the countryside during the mid-fifties 
when most traces of the difficult war years had been erased. 
Susanna’s life reflects the changes as well as the constants in the 
Abkhasian system of child rearing. She tells her story best. 


I was born prematurely, two months before I was due. 
The doctor who pulled me through in our local hospital 
was an Armenian. She asked my parents if she could choose 
my name. She wanted me to be Susanna. After I was 
brought home from the hospital the doctor visited every 
day for several months, and then at least once a week she 
came to see how I was doing. She loved me very much. 






My grandfather worked at that hospital then, and still does 
even though he can retire. I remember she would ask him 
to have me come and visit her when I was a toddler. Now 
she works in Sukhumi, but we still keep in touch. 

I was a few years old when my middle brother was born, 
and remember as though it happened yesterday how ex¬ 
cited the family was when he was brought home from the 
hospital. In Abkhasia a boy in the family has always 
brought great joy because so many men were killed in 
fighting in the old days. Now it is a habit to celebrate a 
boy’s birth more than a girl’s. All the neighbors came to 
see him, and as the baby was carried into the yard my 
father, who likes to hunt, picked up his rifle and shot it 
into the air twice in keeping with the old custom when a 
boy is bom. I was so excited. I don’t think I was jealous; 
I gave my new brother a doll to welcome him home. Grand¬ 
ma walked around his cradle three times, and said, “May 
all your illnesses be mine.” My grandmother is a very kind 
woman, and loves children. Of course, every grand¬ 
mother loves her grandchildren, but our grandmother has 
been especially fond of us. 

When my brother was brought home from the hospital 
my mother did not go near him if my grandfather was in 
the room. If my grandfather entered the room where she 
was taking care of the baby she would leave at once. This 
is an old custom, a sign of deep respect to the head of the 
household and her father-in-law. A woman who disregards 
this old custom might as well be saying to her father-in-law, 
“you see, your son and I were intimate and had this baby.” 
Some women today don’t pay attention to that custom, 
but I think such people just show disrespect for themselves 
because they don’t appear to care about preserving our 
Abkhazian traditions. 

After the child is given its name at a special ceremony, 
usually three weeks after its birth, the mother can take care 
of her baby in front of her in-laws, or other elders, but she 
will still refrain from kissing or hugging the child in front 
of elders. 

This name-giving ceremony used to have religious mean¬ 
ing: it was a time to pray for the protection of the gods 
















so the child would grow up happy and healthy. In the past 
only women attended the ceremony and ate the sacrificial 
food—chicken and cheese pie. But now even men come and 
eat at the banquet that is given in the newborn’s honor. 
The elders, of course, won’t come. They still are strict about 
following the old ways. But the rest of the community 
comes to the celebration because it is a time for relatives and 
neighbors to get together and mark the birth of a new mem¬ 
ber of the community. 

In the past the mother was not involved in selecting the 
child’s name which was made public at the ritual. This 
right was reserved for the head of the family. And the 
child was never named after an ancestor, because its moth¬ 
er had no right to pronounce such names. Now no one 
pays attention to these rules, at least not anyone I know. 
But a person’s name is still quite significant in our cul¬ 
ture. In Abkhasian the word for “name” also means “fame.” 

The people who come to the ceremony bring presents 
and the women give their blessings to the child. An old 
woman in the community with a gift for oratory supervises 
the festivities and says the main blessing. 

I don’t think this custom will die out. Almost everyone 
has such a party after the baby’s birth. When I am older 
I am sure my children and their children will organize 
such a gathering for the sake of the elders who want to 
keep the old traditions. The same goes for our weddings, 
which are so beautiful and so necessary to give a young 
couple the right start in life. A family that would not follow 
these customs would be considered quite strange in the 
community. 

The cradle that my brother slept in until he was about 
a year old is the traditional Abkhasian cradle that our peo¬ 
ple used for centuries. The baby is strapped into it, and 
he eliminates through a hole in the bottom of the cradle. 
I remember as a toddler asking my mother if I could sleep 
in my brother’s cradle. Of course, she wouldn’t let me be¬ 
cause it was for my brother, so I slept in a small bed by 
myself in my parents’ room. Later I slept in my grandmoth¬ 
er’s room. When my brother got a little older I moved 
to my own room and he slept in my grandmother’s room. 







It was very warm sleeping with her, and it made her happy 
to have one of us so close. 

My younger brother was born a few years after my mid¬ 
dle brother. We repeated the same ceremony for him. He 
was always grandmother’s favorite, even after he stopped 
sleeping in her bedroom she would go into his room in the 
middle of the night to see how he was sleeping. The young¬ 
est son is usually a family’s favorite although we all felt we 
were wanted and loved by everyone in the family and by 
our other relatives. 

For instance, my uncle on my father’s side lives nearby. 
Before he got married and had his own children he became 
very close to my brothers and me. To this day if he sees 
something we might like he buys it for us, clothes and what¬ 
not and treats us like his own children—even better, be¬ 
cause with us he can show his affections more openly. He 
will not be affectionate with his own children if others are 
around. 

When we were little my brothers and I played together 
in our yard or with our cousins who also lived nearby. Un¬ 
til I went to school these were my only playmates. I would 
only leave the yard to go to the neighbors or with my 
grandfather to the hospital where he worked or to the 
store in the center of our community. So our world was 
small, and the people we knew best were our own relatives. 

I had lots of dolls. One of them said “mama” and “papa.” 
My brothers and I couldn’t figure out what was inside the 
doll that made it talk so we opened it up and found a box. 
We had balls to play with and other toys. My younger broth¬ 
er would break a toy every day. Grandfather would go 
out and buy him another one to replace it, or sometimes 
he kept a supply of several toys, and would have one ready 
everytime my brother broke a toy. Grandfather couldn’t 
refuse us anything, but I don’t remember taking advantage 
of his kindness. 

I spent days with my grandmother who never worked 
on the collective farm because she was ill. Mother, father 
and grandfather would go to work and we would stay with 
grandma. In the evening my mother took care of us. 

Mama was always affectionate with us. She would give 















us a hug, or say what good children we were every day. 
Papa rarely kissed us, but we knew he cared about us very 
much. It’s customary for a father to keep his distance from 
his children when his parents are around. 

Neither of my parents went to college, but they brought 
us up well. I think we were good children, but sometime^ 
we would get into trouble. Because I was the oldest child, 
and a girl, I was hardly ever punished. I was supposed to 
look after my brothers, and they were supposed to mind 
me since I was the oldest. If my parents had punished me 
my brothers would not have respected me so much and 
would not have minded me. 

Nobody ever hit us. The worst punishment my parents 
had was to stand my brothers in the corner. But that was 
only a few times that I can remember. Once the boys had 
climbed our cherry tree to get some fruit after being told 
not to. Grandma was afraid they could have fallen, and 
she was very upset. She told my father when he came home 
so he put them in the corner for half an hour or so. 

We were afraid of Papa even though he never hit us, 
and never even raised his voice with us. But when Mama 
would threaten us that Papa would come home and pu¬ 
nish us “severely,” we begged her not to tell him and pro¬ 
mised to mind her. I don’t know why we believed Mama 
that Papa would be so hard on us! He never was. Maybe 
after seeing how he put the boys in the corner once was 
enough for us to believe he was capable of punishing us 
even more harshly. 

But we were basically good children, and didn’t cause 
our parents much trouble. They were good to us, but we 
weren’t spoiled. 

Some parents, I know, promise their children candy or 
some small favor when they want them to run an errand. 
But my mother did not have to. We were always willing 
to help. What she would promise us was to read or tell 
us a fairytale if we did something special for her. We al¬ 
ways liked that idea, and especially loved the Abkhasian 
fairytale about a little boy who grew up with a deer. We 
also liked the stories she told us that came from Bulgaria. 
(The book we had was in Abkhasian, a translation from 







Russian, in turn a translation from Bulgarian.) Mother 
would tell us about the customs of other peoples and how 
they live in different countries. 

I knew more fairytales than my brothers and many of 
my friends. I would go to my cousins and tell them the 
stories I knew and would correct the little ones when they 
made mistakes in telling the stories they had heard. My 
mother also taught my brothers and me how to dance and 
sing our folk songs. She plays our folk instruments very 
well; now my brothers play the guitar and sing for the fam¬ 
ily when we are all together. 

We learned how to work around the house and on the 
farm before we went to school, but it was like play for 
us. We never had to do anything beyond our abilities. I 
would help wash the dishes, and my brothers would help 
my father with his work. Starting from the fifth grade, we 
helped the farmers with the harvest as a class and it was 
there that we learned the real skills of farming. The work 
was never hard work and we enjoyed it. Besides, grand¬ 
mother taught us that work was good physical exercise. Du¬ 
ring the war the children who were just eight or nine had 
to work in the fields to help feed our people and other 
parts of the country; now, of course, children need not work 
so hard because there are plenty of adults to work. Our 
families and our schools believe work is good for children, 
and the earlier we learn work skills the easier it is to get 
used to regular work habits. Then work is a natural part 
of our lives, not something to be dreaded when we become 
adults. 

I went to our local school in the center of Jgerda. My 
first teacher, who taught me in first, second and third 
grades, was a very good teacher: she had the title 
of “Honored Teacher of the Georgian Republic.” She 
really deserved that honor, too, because she approached 
each child as an individual. She was my best teacher. My 
worst teacher taught German: tfhe knew the language well, 
but did not have the gift to teach. I studied with her for 
six years, but cannot say that I know the language. Our 
math teacher, on the other hand, was a very gifted teacher. 
She taught us everything, not only mathematics, because 




















she shared her ideas and philosophy with us. The literature 
teacher we had when I was in my last few years of school 
was an extremely talented man. His classes would begin 
and end and we wouldn’t even notice the time passing. 

Not all schools are the same, of course; some are better, 
others worse. I would say that our school was a little better 
than average. Our students were also good; I don’t remem¬ 
ber any children who were difficult to handle. If someone 
was doing badly in school, or perhaps misbehaving, the 
teachers, or principal, would call in the child’s parents and 
ask them to talk to the child. This measure was used only 
in extreme cases, but it was always effective, because the 
family exerts the strongest influence on a child. 

When I was going to school I read much more than the 
required reading. We had a good library at home with 
books by Soviet and foreign authors, and of course Abkha¬ 
sian writers. I read more than other children my age and 
more than my brothers. My uncle used to subscribe to a 
monthly of Abkhasian literature. He kept all the issues up 
until 1960. After 1960 I kept the collection. To this day 
I read the magazine every month and file it away. I sub¬ 
scribe to other magazines and if I find an interesting ar¬ 
ticle I cut it out and save it. 

I always wanted to be an archeologist or a lawyer. How¬ 
ever, law no longer interests me, and due to poor health 
I gave up the idea of becoming an archeologist. I fell 
and hurt my back several years ago and this often causes 
me trouble. I now hope to be accepted by the history de¬ 
partment at Abkhasia University next year now that I am 
feeling better. 

Many of my friends go to college, and some have al¬ 
ready been graduated. The others remained on the farm 
to work in the fields. I cannot do this because of my back, 
so I help out at home and spend my time reading and study¬ 
ing to prepare for exams. 

I was close to all the girls in my class. If you follow the 
Abkhasian customs, you will win lots of friends. If you 
don’t, people are less likely to respect you. For girls this 
means dressing modestly and not wearing makeup. Abkha¬ 
sian boys do not like girls who try to stand out: in our class 






there was one girl who, under the influence of the older 
sister, insisted on wearing makeup, not realizing how ri¬ 
diculous she looked. Her parents finally stopped her. 

I also had about five close friends among the boys. They 
would tell me their secrets, their problems, and would come 
to me for help or advice; when they had some good news 
they would share it with me too. I call myself a closed ar¬ 
chive: any secret I am told goes no further. You could 
threaten to kill me and I would not give away any of the 
secrets people have told me about themselves. Maybe the 
boys trusted me because they saw what a good relationship 
I had with my own brothers and because I was modest. 

I appreciate most of our Abkhasian traditions, the fact 
that we value modesty, generosity, hospitality, and respect 
for elders. Most of our bad customs have died away such 
a^ feuding, blood revenge, and the limited mobility of wom¬ 
en. We still have many complicated rituals that we should 
simplify, such customs as the taboo against a daughter-in- 
law speaking in the presence of her father-in-law, or a son 
handling his child in front of his father. Of course, one 
should feel some restraint around elders, out of respect, 
but it is not necessary in our modern world to keep to the 
letter of the old traditions. We see these customs being mo¬ 
dified today, especially in the cities, but I do not know one 
Abkhasian family that is willing to give up all those tradi¬ 
tions which make us Abkhasians, which give us our uni¬ 
que national identity. 

We have always been concerned about the fate of our 
people and our traditions. For example, the first toast at 
an Abkhasian table is always to “the people.” Perhaps be¬ 
cause we were on the verge of extinction before the so¬ 
cialist revolution we are anxious to hang on to our tradi¬ 
tions and care more about them than we otherwise would. 
When someone is guilty of some particularly serious mis¬ 
behavior, the relatives will say, “You are shaming your 
people.” At that first celebration after a baby’s birth the 
people who come to look at the baby say, “May you be¬ 
come a son or daughter of your people.” This means the 
person should never do anything to shame the Abkhasian 
people. 
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This was always the ideal of the people, yet in old Ab- 
khasia, only 100 years ago, people killed each other for a 
piece of land. When a person did not have enough food 
for his family, and someone stronger tried to take away 
the only source of income he had, he was ready to kill to 
protect it, and vice versa. The strong were greedy, and 
stopped at nothing to get more. 

I have been alive for nearly a quarter of a century, but 
I have never heard of such a thing in Jgerda, in Abkha- 
sia, or anywhere else in our country. There is work for 
everyone, and land for anyone who is willing to farm it. 
Some of us are better off than others, but basically we in 
Jgerda are all farmers with the same privileges, and the 
same obligations. No one feels as though he were outside 
of society and I suppose that is why our community is so 
peaceful. If nations would think of each other as equals 
we would probably have a peaceful world. 


RAISING THE “PERFECT” CHILD 

One of the first things that I found amazing as I went from 
homestead to homestead in rural Abkhasia was that the small 
children, the toddlers, showed few signs of being spoiled or dif¬ 
ficult to handle. These were youngsters who could not yet talk, 
or were at least too young to listen to reason and to verbal cor¬ 
rections, and yet they listened to their parents, grandparents, or 
older children. If asked to leave the room, or bring something 
into the room the child would not balk or complain. I know that 
Abkhasian children like children everywhere, are not perfect, 
and therefore their parents and elders have to discipline them 
to one extent or another. Parents themselves told me this, but 
I spent several hours at a time in over 100 homes, the vast ma¬ 
jority of which had small children, and in my presence not one 
child misbehaved or even looked like he wanted to misbehave. 

I wanted to know why I never saw “naughty” toddlers, and 
why there were so many young men and women like Susanna, 
overly-polite by Western standards, and with recollections of a 
childhood relatively free of conflicts either at home, at school, 
or in the community. 


8 * 
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First, I made sure my early impressions were not superficial. 

I probed, and I searched for children, teenagers, and youth who 
were alienated from their families and their communities. In my 
first two expeditions when I interviewed Susanna Jinjolia, I 
worked with Soviet anthropologists as a member of the Moscow 
fieldwork team. When an Abkhasian would ask me why I had 
an accent in Russian I would explain that I was an Estonian, 
and quickly changed the subject. I wanted to be sure that the 
people I talked to did not withhold information because of the 
natural desire not to share internal problems with a foreigner 
as an expression of Soviet patriotism. I was satisfied that peo¬ 
ple accepted me as another Soviet citizen and were candid with 
me at all times. This was when I learned of the low frequency 
of juvenile delinquency in Abkhasia, most such cases involving 
nothing worse than petty theft, and that being quite rare. Yes, 
there were hotheaded youths who would get into fights, but 
there were few young people who got into serious trouble or were 
systematic trouble-makers. 

The vast majority of young people, starting from the time 
they could walk, were well-behaved, demonstrated obvious res¬ 
pect for their elders, and seemed to be incapable of insulting or 
offending an adult. In short, these were self-confident youngsters 
with healthy nervous systems, relatively stress-free childhoods, and 
good relationships with their elders. 

When I made that overall judgment of the situation I began 
looking for possible clues as to how children can be brought 
up not only to have a happy childhood, but to care for their 
elders enough to give them a joyful old age. 

Rural areas anywhere in the world are usually conducive to 
a healthy social climate in the home and in the community, but 
I saw that Abkhasians in the cities, despite some simplification 
of the etiquette, had the same kind of family climate I saw in 
the countryside, the same degree of respect for elders, the cor¬ 
nerstone of Abkhasian child rearing methods. 

After talking to many young people in the city and the coun¬ 
tryside, and parents of the young, middle and older generations, 
I learned that the Abkhasian cradle used for centuries is still 
the preferred first bed, more so in the countryside and less so 
in the city. All those who use the cradle were unanimous that 
being strapped for so many hours’ and months at a time in a 














straight position on the back ensures good posture, still highly 
regarded in the Abkhasian concept of beauty. Yet one 20-year- 
old young man in Lykhny said that when he was attending ju¬ 
nior college in the Russian Republic he did not notice that Rus¬ 
sians on the whole had worse posture than Abkhasians, even 
though Russians do not keep their infants swaddled in cradles 
for such a long period. Nevertheless, he said his! child would 
have an Abkhasian cradle in deference to the traditions of his 
people. 

When I thought about what advantage the cradle might have, 
besides keeping the baby drier longer because of the drain on 
the bottom, I felt it was the baby’s disposition which appeared 
to be calmer than usual. The baby cries less because it is rare¬ 
ly wet, and has a feeling of security being so tightly swaddled. 
However, mothers said that each child takes to the security 
differently. Some are comfortable for several months, while 
others that are more active will cry and fuss more as the months 
go on, and demand to spend more time out of the cradle. This 
is when mothers use a baby carriage as an alternate bed, de¬ 
pending on the infant’s mood. 

When a baby reaches eight or nine months it is fed yogurt, and 
cereal made of corn or farina to supplement mothers’ milk. By 
the time a child is a year old it eats the same food as adults, in¬ 
cluding the hot red pepper mixture added to cottage cheese in 
^mall amounts. Mothers strive to nurse their children as long 
as possible, up to one year, and sometimes more. This is basic¬ 
ally the same diet infants had when Zinab Ashuba was growing 
up a century ago. 

If in the past folk medicine, superstitious beliefs about evil 
eyes, and good luck charms were the norm, today all parents 
consult with the local doctor at the first signs of illness and at 
every stage of the youngster’s development. Few of the elderly 
have passed on their knowledge of folk medicine to the young. 
However, I spoke with many young people who think highly of 
the herbs of the Caucasus, and perhaps they will manage to pre¬ 
serve some of this heritage before it is lost. 

In general, the first year of life is a relatively peaceful time. 
A small infant’s crying spells are kept to a minimum by its se¬ 
cure position in the cradle, the constant rocking, and liberal 
feeding schedules. While swaddling might delay motor develop- 






ment,* it seems to compensate by promoting a relatively calmer 
nervous system and, perhaps, better posture. 

Of key importance to the child’s future is that the one-year-old 
enters the toddler stage with a healthy nervous system and a fam¬ 
ily life with standards observed by one and all. It i^ an excit¬ 
ing stage for the youngster, but one of exploration and charac¬ 
ter formation Which can make the period trying for the mothers 
I know in the United States. So what are the standards in fam¬ 
ily life in Abkhasia? 

At the beginning of the toddler stage parents begin to restrain 
their caresses and attention, not just in the presence of elders, 
but even in private. Lidia Kets'ba in Jgerda told me she tried 
to reserve her fondling for situations when she wanted to rein¬ 
force good behavior. “I never caressed the children without rea¬ 
son. Children should want to please their parents. And so caresses 
should be saved as a reward.” 

When I heard this from other parents, younger ones included, 
I suspected that the children must feel frustrated and distant 
from their parents. I have always hugged my children at the 
slightest urge, with or without cause. Most people I grew up 
with felt this is a primary way of giving children a sense of se¬ 
curity and certainty of their parents’ love. But in Abkhasia, de¬ 
spite parents’ restraint in cuddling, I was convinced the children 
feel their parents’ love, and return it with their own love and 
deep respect. 

When and how do these emotions develop? Apparently the 
beginning is during the toddler stage. The kind of cooperation 
with elders that I witnessed among toddlers was not based on the 
fear of beatings or other physical punishment, although parents 
did say that sometimes they might have to resort to a swat on 
the behind to get a small child to obey. This seemed to be the 
exception rather than the rule. 

Do parents break their children’s will before it ever gets a 
chance to develop? Is Abkhasia a nation of people with broken 
character? Emphatically, no. Many people told me that the ideal 
child is not one that behaves well one hundred percent of the 
time. That child, they say, will have no character as an adult. 

* Physical anthropologists claim to have demonstrated that there is 
no delay. 











So parents do not strive to curtail this development, but try to 
raise a reasonable and cooperative individual who can be relied 
on by the family and community. 

This kind of obedience, X believe, is to some degree the result 
of standard principles of upbringing in the society. Children know 
what all adults expect of them and that each adult will react 
practically the same to each form of behavior. The children have 
standard examples to follow in the behavior of the adults with 
whom they come into contact and older children. 

In Duripsh, a Russian woman whose husband is Abkhasian 
has four sons. She notices that her husband and other Abkha¬ 
sian^ in the community rely less than she does on explicit instruc¬ 
tions to children. The Abkhasians around her rely more on dis¬ 
tracting a cranky child from whatever is causing the bad dispo¬ 
sition, and avoid giving strict orders. 

An important part of child training is work habits which are 
formed at an early age. Toddlers are taught to pour water for 
guests washing their hands before a meal (this is an outdoor 
procedure, and a centuries-old tradition) and to run errands. 

All the parents said that the children willingly learn these 
chores. Probably the experience is interesting in the beginning, 
and never becomes a drudgery because the work, whether in the 
house or in the fields, is within their capability. But one would 
think that the time comes when these routine jobs get to be te¬ 
dious, and the child would begin to resist such work. My Abkha¬ 
sian friends said no, persuading a youngster to do a chore is rare. 
The children see that no one in the family ever resists working, 
and so it just does not cross their minds not to do what their 
parents request. The work is like play which is another reason 
for the child’s good attitude. The children are not required to 
do heavy work, either in the fields or in the house, only work 
which is sufficiently simple for them. 

As a pre-schooler a child begins to learn the customs and tra¬ 
ditions of the people with a minimum of explicit instruction. At 
home, and in family gatherings (except at funerals where child¬ 
ren are not allowed) the child learns traditional behavior by 
watching others who all follow a standard code of behavior. Pa¬ 
rents will sometime^ explain a custom, but just once. Most pa¬ 
rents had to ponder my question about their instruction of cus¬ 
toms, because they had never stopped to think about it. After 






giving the matter some thought they would usually shrug their 
shoulders and say that the children just see how the older child¬ 
ren and the adults conduct themselves in this or that situation. 

A SUKHUMI CHILDCARE CENTER 

What I have described so far is the typical world of the pre¬ 
schooler brought up exclusively in the home. But on large col¬ 
lective farms many children spend their days in childcare centers, 
especially during the harvest season when mothers are most like¬ 
ly to spend every day in the fields. In the cities childcare is even 
more popular. Organized childcare outside the home is a new in¬ 
stitution in Abkhasia, one that has developed since the war. 

To see how the childcare system works I visited a center in 
Sukhumi; the building is several blocks up from the shore on a 
quiet street corner. A mansion before the revolution, today it 
accommodates 80 children from 3 to 6 years old on a 24-hour 
basis. Parents can come for their children at any time during 
the week, or leave them there all the time. The center is for 
children with respiratory problems, or who have parents with 
tuberculosis, and are therefore able to avoid contact with their 
parents while they are undergoing treatment. 

The director of the center, a model followed by the other child¬ 
care institutions of Abkhasia, is an Abkhasian woman who has 
been in charge of the school for many years. She was on vaca¬ 
tion when I dropped by the school I talked to her assistant, 
Rusudan Nakopia, an ethnic Georgian, and a native of Sukhu¬ 
mi. She told me the staff consists of Abkhasians, Georgians, Rus¬ 
sians, Greeks, and Armenians and that the children also come 
from all these ethnic groups: the language they all speak togeth¬ 
er is Russian, but individuals also speak to one another in their 
native language, and therefore the children and staff can un¬ 
derstand some words and phrases in each other’s languages. 

But what about the child who comes to the center at the age 
of three and has only known its native language at home, and 
has had little contact with Russian? Rusudan told me these child¬ 
ren take no more than two months to learn Russian fluently. If 
he or she is a Georgian child, the Georgian instructor will help 
the child along at first by translating key phrases for the young- 
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ster until the Russian words become familiar. The “veteran” 
children also help out. 

Besides instructors, all of whom have a college education, the 
childcare center employs one doctor and two nurses, as do all 
childcare facilities around the country. The medical staff takes 
the youngsters’ temperatures every morning so that a sick child 
can be isolated and treated at once. The doctor is on hand to 
monitor the children’s overall development. 

Since the children spend more time at the center than they 
do with their families, I wondered whether the children are hun¬ 
gry for affection. Rusudan answered, “No. There are never more 
than 25 children in each group, and two instructors who work 
together in a shift of 6 hours. All the members of our staff love 
children, even the bus driver who is not really involved in the 
children’s upbringing. The cleaning women and the medical staff 
also have to demonstrate this quality before being hired. We treat 
the children as though they were our own so they feel as though 
they are with their own relatives. When a shift ends the children 
get hugs and kisses from the instructors who are leaving, and 
the children eagerly greet the new shift.” 

The only punishment used in the school is the threat to tell 
the children’s parents about bad behavior. But that method is 
hardly needed, said Rusudan. The children learn from an early 
age how to keep order, and what the rules are. They follow one 
another and rarely step out of line. 

Classes are held in drawing, music, physical education, and, 
in the last year, elementary arithmetic and writing in prepara¬ 
tion for the first grade school. Between lessons, the youngsters 
play outdoors in a large courtyard with lush green trees, bushes, 
and flower^. Here they learn how to grow flowers and fruit trees. 
For a change of pace they take walks in the nearby botanical 
gardens where they learn the names of exotic plants from all 
over the world. This is the schedule from autumn to spring. 

In the summer the whole school moves to a summer camp by 
the Black Sea health resort of Pitsunda, up the coast. There the 
children spend days on the beach and in the water, and take 
walks through the ancient pine forest, one of Pitsunda’s loveliest 
attractions. When the children come home after three months in 
the summer sun and fresh air they are tanned and vib¬ 
rant. 








Fully supported by the state, which allocates 685 rubles a year 
per child, the day-care center is supervised by the city school 
department and adheres to the curriculum developed by the Min¬ 
istry of Education. Parents pay only a token sum each month, 
enough to pay for only a fraction of the child’s food. 

The program recommended by the Ministry of Education 
gives teachers suggestion^ on what games the children can play 
while learning. The children’s favorite games involve role-play; 
they get together and pretend for example, that they are running 
a store, a library, or building a house. Each child chooses 
his or her own role in the game. AH the teacher does is see to 
it that everyone is involved in some way. If a child is lost and 
does not know how to play the appointed role the teacher will 
prompt him or her. 

When it comes to meals or bedtime, the youngsters set their 
own tables and make their own beds. They also put their toys 
back in order. The teachers are always on their toes to see that 
the youngsters are busy. 

I went through the entire school and the courtyard, observing 
each child closely. It was a pleasure to see together so many dif¬ 
ferent children and teachers from obviously different ethnic 
backgrounds. Each child looked happy and healthy. When they 
performed for me, I saw that they had mastered Russian, Abkha¬ 
sian, Georgian and Greek dances and could sing in different 
languages. 

But I still wondered whether the youngsters were lonesome for 
their parents. Rusudan told me her two children went to the 
center when they were pre-schoolers. She wanted them to spend 
more time with her. “I’m sorry that I had them come here. I 
don’t think it’s absolutely necessary for a mother to raise her 
own children full-time. On the contrary, my children would have 
been better off without me day and night. To this day they are 
too attached to me. These children will be more independent than 
my own. Some friends argue with me, but my personal expe¬ 
rience has shown that children who know that their mother 
goes to work and cannot take care of them all the time learn to 
take better care of themselves, and are more likely to work well 
in large groups.” 

I suppose that both Rusudan and her friends are correct, be¬ 
cause what matters most in my opinion is that a child is cared 
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for and receives lots of affection while learning responsibilities. 
These elements were in abundance in the homes I visited, and 
in the Sukhumi childcare center. 

LEARNING TO WORK—THE CASUAL WAY 

In modern rural families boys and girls learn the same work 
skills as their parents. A girl by the age of 10 to 12 should be 
able to prepare food, set the table, and serve a meal as well as 
any adult woman. If company comes unexpectedly, and no other 
woman is home, a young girl will drop whatever else she is doing 
to make the guests comfortable, and to feed them after the ap¬ 
propriate welcoming ceremony for guests. Seldom did I come to 
a home where both parents and grandparents were absent, but 
when I did the children were as hospitable as their parents would 
have been. I say “children” because on a few occasions small 
children were left in the charge of an older brother who would 
do what would be expected of an older sister. 

In Lykhny I was told there was a large family I must visit 
to complete my questionnaire on child rearing. The father of 
this particular family was in prison, leaving the mother alone 
with eight children. She worked in the local winery and the 
children were left on their own during the entire work week. 
Nevertheless, they were all conscientious students and took good 
care of one another. 

I dropped in on the family hoping to talk to the mother about 
her child rearing techniques 1 that were so highly praised by the 
community. She was not home so the youngsters welcomed me, 
but were shy, to say the least. The older brother just had to utter 
a couple of words to the younger ones and they were off in dif¬ 
ferent directions preparing to receive their guests in the best of 
Abkhasian traditions. I insisted I had very little time to stay with 
them so they should not go through the trouble of preparing a 
meal. I suppose that since I was older they had no choice but 
to heed my words. If they had been adults my plea would cer¬ 
tainly have fallen on deaf ears. 

The father was in prison for involuntary manslaughter. He 
had accidentally run over someone with a tractor in the fields. 
I was surprised to see there were two little ones in the family 





who were born in the past four years, the period the father had 
been away. The children told me their father had come home on 
two visits for good behavior and in a year he would be home for 
good. The children, rather than being objects of scorn because 
their father was in prison, were respected in the community for 
their own merits. 

Aside from welcoming guests in their parents’ absence, child¬ 
ren perform various household and farming chores. There is a 
definite trend to ease up on the traditionally strict division of 
labor between the sexes. The younger the family, the more likely 
they are to teach their boys and girls the same skills. 

Since the establishment of Soviet government in Abkhasia, 
Abkhasian children have had to do their schoolwork in addition 
to the chores around the house which were their responsibility. 
In the few dozen schools which existed before 1921 the 
students were nearly all children of the nobility and wealthy 
peasants, and the overwhelming majority were boys. It took a 
long time to overcome the age-old prejudice against girls not 
needing to go to school because education was harmful to them. 
Even as late as the 1957 / 58 school year most students who dropped 
out after the fourth grade were girls. 

At present in Abkhasia, as everywhere else in the Soviet Union, 
a full 10-year secondary education is obligatory. If there are still 
some young women to be found now who left school before gra¬ 
duating to help the family work on the farm, or to get married, 
in the future this phenomenon will disappear entirely because of 
the new national law in effect and strictly enforced since the mid¬ 
seventies. National law and local public opinion now prevent young 
girls from leaving school prematurely. 

In Abkhasia there are Abkhasian, Georgian, Armenian and 
Russian schools for the most numerous ethnic groups. In an Ab¬ 
khasian school instruction from the first through the third grades 
is in the native language, except in Russian grammar and lite¬ 
rature classes. Although the small children I met in the first grade 
did not always speak fluent Russian they were at least acquaint¬ 
ed with the language and could carry on simple conversations. 
Because of the intensive Russian classes in the primary grades, 
by the fourth grade the youngsters are ready for instruction in the 
Russian language. The Abkhasian grammar and literature con¬ 
tinue to be taught up until graduation. 
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The policy of instruction in Russian was developed by the Ab¬ 
khasian leadership of the republic with the support of the peo¬ 
ple, who wanted their children to get a good foundation in 
Russian so they could continue their education at any institution 
of higher learning in the country without encountering a language 
barrier, Russian being the most common language of instruction 
on this level. 

My first response to that information was concern for the de¬ 
velopment of the native Abkhasian language, especially among 
those Abkhasians who go on to college, not in Sukhumi, but out¬ 
side the republic, where they are more likely to study and write 
exclusively in Russian. I asked parents and educators what their 
experience was. They told me that since the children continue 
speaking at home and with their friends at schools in their na¬ 
tive language, in both the cities and the countryside, and have 
special classes in Abkhasian grammar and literature at School, 
development of the native language has not suffered. Some col¬ 
lege students studying outside the republic, however, said they 
found it harder to express themselves in Abkhasian on compli¬ 
cated subjects whereas their conversational Skills were not under¬ 
mined. 

After questioning many people, I had to agree with the school 
principal in Lykhny, Lev Alania, who best expressed the conclu¬ 
sion I had arrived at: “Our graduates do not speak better Rus¬ 
sian than Abkhasian, which is every child’s native language. Some¬ 
times a pupil will take a special interest in Russian literature and 
will read more in Russian; that pupil may actually prefer to write 
in Russian, too. On the other hand, we have students who are 
fond of Abkhasian literature and poetry, and they write in their 
own language far better than in Russian. Some even write 
poetry, good poetry in their native language. So it is all up 
to the individual, a matter of personal motivation and incli¬ 
nation^.” 

I spent one period of my fieldwork studies in Lykhny, and 
much of my time in the school, observing the students, their 
teachers, and the instruction. The school is just one of the rural 
community’s schools serving a population of around 6,500 who 
either work on the collective farm or in the local winery. Aside 
from the winery which produces one of the republic’s best red 
wines, there is a major tourist attraction in Lykhny—the ruins 






of an ancient palace of the Abkhasian rulers. The ruins and a 
medieval Orthodox church are next to the school. They provide a 
striking contrast to the modern four-story school building, and 
are a constant reminder to the children of Lykhny’s ancient 
history. 

Lev Alania was a pupil at that school, and has been working 
there since 1960 as a teacher, becoming the principal in 1975. 
When I became acquainted with the school and its principal in 
1980, Alania was 45. He was an easy man to talk to: it was hard 
to imagine him getting impatient about anything. His philosophy 
is that everything gets done in time. He struck me as being just 
right for work with youngsters. This is what he told me about why 
he decided to go into teaching. 

“I have always felt that I have a way with youngsters. When 
a child misbehaves I can get through to him one way or another. 
I sense his motives, and disposition and know just how to make 
my point with the child. If on the first day I taught school in 
1960 I had felt the children were not paying attention to me in 
the classroom, I would not have come back the next day. I would 
have quit teaching. When I come in the room I don’t start teach¬ 
ing until I feel I have everybody’s attention. Just by the expres¬ 
sion on my face I can get the pupils to listen to me, whether it’s 
in the classroom or in private conversation. That’s my primary 
method that I have refined over the years. I tell all the new 
teachers about this approach and most of them find it works for 
them, too. There are some teachers, however, who know their 
subject well, but just don’t know how to reach their students. I 
suppose teaching is not something you can learn: you have to 
have the talent in you. I hardly ever have to raise my voice to 
get a student to listen and so I enjoy my profession.” 

Like all secondary schools across the nation the Lykhny school 
goes from the first through the tenth grade, which means the 
pupils range from 7 to 18. The total student body is around 700 
and in a typical graduating class of 55 students around 20 go on 
to higher education. These students usually major in agriculture, 
engineering, or the liberal arts. I asked Alania whether the school 
tries to offer the graduates good jobs on the farm to discourage 
them from going to college thus assuring more farm hands in 
the rural community to help overcome the chronic labor shortage 
in Soviet rural areas. “No, on the contrary,” he said, “we encour- 
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age them to go to college, and their families, as a rule, want them to 
have a higher education. We Abkhasians have always wanted our 
children to go as far as they can in their education, but we don’t 
push them into it. Most of them come back to the farm anyway, 
so we don’t worry about losing them for the farm. We need more 
highly educated people in all fields. Of course, the agricultural 
sciences are necessary on the farm, but we also need engineers 
and teachers. Most of our teachers at this school, like myself, 
were once students here themselves; all the young teachers here 
are my former pupils.” 

Since Abkhasian children for decades have been spending 
nine months a year in school, academic studies in many families 
have become more important than the children’s involvement in 
farm chores. As education becomes increasingly important fewer 
demands are made on the youngsters to work on the farm. Of¬ 
ten parents say, “It’s more important for my child to get good 
grades. The youngsters have so much homework, and that must 
come before farm work.” Other parents told me this is the kind 
of attitude that makes the young people soft as they get older, 
less willing to do hard physical labor, as compared to young peo¬ 
ple one or two generations ago. 

Schools try to make up for the changing balance in rural areas 
by offering courses in agricultural skills, and organizing classes 
to help bring in the autumn harvest. In the summer, country 
children help out on the collective farm with the tea, tobacco 
and corn harvests. They receive exactly the same pay for their 
work as the adults. Even though the children work less on the 
farm now than a generation or so ago, they develop all the 
same work skills by the age of 12. 

In the spring the boys are expected to help their father pre¬ 
pare the soil for tobacco planting, weeding and plowing, work 
that lasts until the end of April. This heavy labor is strictly men’s 
work. In the summer and fall the mothers and daughters pick 
tea and tobacco leaves. Boys can also pick tobacco and tea, but 
traditionally this has been the domain of the women. Each fam¬ 
ily brings in about 50 kilograms of tobacco on the collective 
farm during a season; accordingly, the children’s contribution is 
important. By the time they enter the eighth grade, youngsters 
do a minimum of fieldwork; by the year of graduation, the tenth 
grade, they are relieved entirely of field work during the school 






year. Although they are not expected to work, except in the sum¬ 
mers if they want to, the work teenagers do is expected to be fault¬ 
less and on a par with the adults’ work. 

In the cities teenagers and college students seldom work at part- 
time jobs, either during the school year or in the summer. This 
is typical throughout the USSR. However, in the upper grades 
schools organize a couple of weeks in the summer for youngsters 
to do what they call “practice work” at local post offices, stores, 
or industrial facilities. This introduces them to potential careers 
and gives them a taste of what it means to hold down a job. 
There are aLo summer camps where city children can spend part 
of their time working on a local collective farm, as a means both 
of developing physical fitness and learning about life on the farm. 
College students sometimes take jobs in the summer on construc¬ 
tion sites where they can earn quite a lot of money to supple¬ 
ment their stipends, while enjoying working together with other 
young people from all over the country. They work on exciting 
projects such as the Baikal-Amur railway, the new rail connec¬ 
tion from Lake Baikal through Siberia to the Amur River and 
the Pacific Ocean. 

I have never met or even heard of a teenager or a college 
student working only to survive or to support a family living on 
the poverty line, either in Abkhasia or in Moscow. Such families 
simply do not exist. If a family is having financial problems for 
one reason or another it can always apply for financial assistance 
from schools or from the trade union at the parents’ place of 
work, both of which have funds for just this purpose. In both 
cases the money is not a loan, but a grant which does not have 
to be paid back. 

Since there are few people in such need, few applications are 
made, and all of them can be approved within a matter of days. 
Families do not send their children out to work, and they dis¬ 
courage them from working even for pocket money because they 
believe any job during the school year will distract students from 
their studies. 

By contrast, in Britain, a quarter of all youths between 13 and 
16 now hold part-time jobs. Newsweek, January 24, 1983, quotes 
a former British welfare official on the problem of child labor: 
“I know of many families where unemployment is 1 present for 
the first time, and the only person working is a son or a daughter. 
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Under these circumstances, it is only too easy for parents to turn 
a blind eye to their child’s illegal employment.” Newsweek goes 
on to report, “In West Germany, a recent investigation uncovered 
344,000 violations of child-labor laws in Bavaria alone. And in 
Italy 21 percent of all children between 10 and 15 work at least 
part time. ‘The famous bambino worship is a myth,’ say^ Italian 
social worker Claudio Betti. ‘With the desolation of urban pov¬ 
erty, traditional family relationships seem to break down, and 
there is only exploitation.’ ” 

A UNICEF official quoted in the Newsweek article claims that 
of the youngsters who work in the United States, an estimated 
60 percent are between the ages of 12 and 19. He claimed they 
worked for spending money or to buy a car, whereas in (the de¬ 
veloping countries they work just to be able to eat. I cannot 
agree with the sweeping statement that all those minors in Ithe 
United States holding part-time jobs are just treating themselves 
to extra candy and have everything they want but a car. Large 
numbers of them, like their counterparts in Britain, are working 
to support their families during the deep economic recession. 
This is especially true in the growing numbers of families headed 
by women. 

But whatever the explanation for working youth, recent West¬ 
ern studies suggest that their education fall^ behind that of 
their nonworking classmates. “A recent American study conduct¬ 
ed by the University of California at Irvine,” says the Newsweek 
article, “found a decrease in school performance among students 
who held jobs. A study written for the British Department of 
Health and Social Security concludes: ‘Pupils who spend most 
of their out-of-school time in employment tend to be less able, 
less industrious and less well-behaved.’ The study also found 
that working students tend to ‘attend less regularly, play truant 
more frequently, are less punctual and wish to leave school 
at an earlier age than thos'e who work for fewer hours or not 
at all.’ ” 

These are not problems in Abkhasia, or in any other part of 
the Soviet Union, for the simple reason that part-time and full¬ 
time jobs are reserved for adulthood. 


9—1841 
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LEARNING TO LIVE 


i*- 

One early Soviet scholar said that Abkhasian etiquette could 
be envied by diplomats in the League of Nations. What has the 
modern world done to that etiquette? What is the value system 
of Abkhasian youngsters today? What changes have come about 
under the influence of education, communist morality, urban¬ 
ization, industrialization, and closer contact with the many other 
ethnic groups in and out of the USSR? What kind of people are 
now growing up in Abkhasia to be the future centenarians about 
whom someone may write in 2080s? 

If work is, indeed, one of the main contributing factors to a 
long, healthy life, then the signs are good that today’s youth will 
value physical labor as much as their grandparents. They may 
not be involved in manual labor in such large numbers because 
of the growing army of professionals even in the countryside and 
the increased mechanization of farm work. Nevertheless, as long 
as there are farms, there will be farmworkers, and plenty of peo¬ 
ple spending mosf of their lives outdoors involved in work close 
to nature. 

But there is another factor which promotes, if not a long life, 
then at least a rewarding old age. This is respect for the elders 
in the home and in the community. This certainly remains a key 
aspect of contemporary Abkhasian etiquette and moral upbring¬ 
ing. Will tomorrow’s centenarians enjoy that kind of family and 
community warmth on which elders thrive today? 

I cannot guarantee absolutely that these traditions which pro¬ 
mote a happy old age will be in full force 100 years from now, 
but I did find that today’s young people seem to embrace those 
traditions as strongly as their parents. Susanna Jinjolia, 23, said 
she would raise her children the way she was raised, valuing the 
traditions of hospitality, mutual assistance, modesty, generosity, 
and respecting the elders, but she would never endorse a re¬ 
turn to the inhumane traditions of blood revenge, class privileges, 
class oppression, and sex discrimination. Susanna’s attitudes 
seemed to be typical of her generation. 

How are these traditions kept alive in Abkhasia today? The 
process of preserving a culture begins with learning the people’s 
folk tales and history. By the age of seven an Abkhasian child 
knows much about the heroes of Abkhasian folk tales. Usually 
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the stories are told by an older male relative although sometimes 
the storyteller is an older woman, and less frequently, the pa¬ 
rents themselves. Since the elders cannot always read and write 
well, they pass on the history and folklore orally. 

The most important folk tale is the epic story of the JNart he¬ 
roes. The stories are based on fantasy and reflect the Abkhasian 
concept of heroism. One of the Narts, Sasrykva, is a faultless 
hero, although he is not almighty. All the 100 Narts are uncon¬ 
querable heroes, creators, brave fighters and explorers. They com¬ 
bine unusual physical strength and perfecdon with a highly de¬ 
veloped intellect. Their father is mentioned in only one story as 
being very old but ^till a strong and powerful giant, a tiller of 
the land. The mother is also very old, yet forever young both 
physically and spiritually. She is featured in every story as the 
creator and sustainer of the family, industrious, incomparably 
creative, adept at handicrafts, all-powerful and wise. She gave 
birth to 99 sons, the most beloved being the youngest son, Sas¬ 
rykva, and to one daughter, Gunda the Beautiful. 

Another hero of Abkhasian tales is Abrskil, the Abkhasian Pro¬ 
metheus figure who also did battle with the gods, was held cap¬ 
tive in a cave and chained to a cliff. 

Abkhasian children also know the myths about the god of the 
hunt and patron of wild fowl, tales about the Sun, the Moon, 
the god of Thunder and Lightning, who are all personified in 
these tales. They are also familiar with the legends about the ori¬ 
gins of such picturesque areas of Abkhasia as Ritsa Lake. 

All these tales portray the behavior of heroes as noble and mag¬ 
nanimous. Military prowess, great endurance in suffering, self- 
restraint, bravery, mutual respect between friends and enemies, 
respect for the elderly and for women, are presented as ideals that 
everyone should strive for. 

Children learn these values not only in folklore, but als J o in 
observing the behavior of older members of the family. This is 
the one element of the Abkhasian child rearing method that will 
not work as well in a society with radically diverse standards of 
behavior, such as in multi-ethnic, and multi-class cities and na¬ 
tions. 

Following the example of other members of one family is not 
a strong enough behavior reinforcement, so another method ef¬ 
fectively used by parents, and one that can work anywhere in 






the world, is to stage instructive conversations with other adults 
in the presence of youngsters who may not be involved in the 
conversation, but who overhear it. The topic could be about an 
exemplary individual, an instructive incident, or about bad be¬ 
havior to be avoided. The child should not realize the adults are 
talking for his benefit. 

Arutan Gitsba, the Mullah mentioned in Chapter One, ex¬ 
plained that this method had the greatest effect on him during 
his childhood, and consequently he relies on it with his own grand¬ 
children. One of the lessons of his childhood that he has passed 
on to his children and grandchildren is a story he once over¬ 
heard some elders tell in his father’s home. The old men recalled 
how one young man was sent by his father to earn a living. 
The boy was not able to find work, but persuaded his mother 
to give him a ruble note to turn over to his father. The father 
threw the ruble into the fire saying the boy should not try to 
deceive him but should look for work. This happened two more 
times. Finally, the boy made up his mind to really get a job, 
earned some money, and brought it home to his father. Upon 
taking the money from his son, the father began to throw it into 
the fire as he had done three times before. “Wait,” cried the 
young man with panic on his face, “please don’t burn the money. 
I worked so hard for it!” 

Apparently this fable was common throughout the Orient, as 
well as in Russia. But Arutan Gitsba remembers it as a true story 
told by one of the elders of his community, a story well worth 
telling others. 

A friend of mine who now lives in the city, but who was brought 
up in the country before World War II, says that he also uses 
the method Arutan described. Just the day before I visited my 
friend he had a nephew to dinner. The young man had impres¬ 
sed my friend and his wife with his traditional Abkhasian man¬ 
ners at the table and in conversation. When the nephew left, my 
friend began a discussion with his wife which was really for the 
benefit of his teenage son who had spent all his life in the city. 
The father praised his nephew for his fine manners exclaiming 
to his wife how commendable it was that the nephew had grown 
up in the city and yet followed all the Abkhasian rules to the 
letter. The son was not lectured, “You see, your cousin was also 
raised in the city but his manners are much better than yours.” 
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The son probably did not suspect the conversation was meant to 
be didactic. My friend told me that the next morning his son was 
suddenly more attentive to his father, and was trying to imitate 
his cousin’s Abkhasian manners. 

Sometimes, however, there is no way other than to talk direct¬ 
ly to a child about good or bad behavior, especially after the 
fact. The parents’ first appeal, they told me, is to the child’s con¬ 
science: "You are an Abkhasian, and what you have done shames 
us all.” Alternatively, the child may be told he has shamed the 
kinship group. Parents avoid raising their voices or showing an¬ 
ger in any other way. 

Physical punishment is used only as a last resort. This was 
what the elders recall about their childhoods and what children 
told me today. A repugnance toward hurting one’s child seems 
to have deep roots in the culture. A Russian who studied Abkha¬ 
sian Society at the end of the 19th century, N. M. Albov, wrote, 
"Abkhasians try to the best of their ability not to overwork their 
children, including their daughters. Physical punishment, not only 
with a birch rod, but even milder physical punishment, such as 
a slap on the face or hair pulling is not practiced among the in¬ 
digenous population since they abhor physical violence, and think 
it is particularly disgraceful to hurt a defenseless child who is so 
dear to them. . .. The children pay back their parents with res¬ 
pect and obedience.”* 

When a child has done something particularly shameful 
the punishment may be corporal until the child reaches the age 
of 12 or 13. In Lykhny a 35-year-old father and school teacher 
told me that his father hit him only once when he was 12 years 
old and that his mother never hit him. Since he had never 
been hit before, the lesson stayed with the young man into 
adulthood. The boy was punished for saying "a bad word” 
within hearing range of a woman in the neighborhood. In Ab¬ 
khazia adults avoid scolding other people’s children so this wom¬ 
an told the boy’s father about his behavior. His father thought 
it was despicable to shame the family in such a way and he 
took a belt to his son. Both at that time and to this day the 
son feels his father was fully justified in punishing him this 
way. 


* N. M. Albov, Op. cit., p. 239. 







In Chlou I talked to a 13-year-old boy whose father was an 
alcoholic, a good man when he was sober, but aggressive under 
the influence of liquor. The father used the belt on his son 
while I was working in the village. The boy confided in me 
that he had been punished, but would not say why. He simply 
said that he had deserved the whipping. The boy insisted that 
his father could not be unfair. I knew the boy well, and felt 
he was sincere in his belief that if his father did something it 
could only be for a good reason. The boy indicated no overt 
resentment although I suspected the father had probably been 
inspired more by the alcohol than by a sense of justice. 

What is most important in the Abkhasian etiquette is that 
children at a very early age know that respect for elders is 
unequivocal and necessary at any age, even in adulthood. And 
so from childhood on, people know that those younger should 
respect them and be obedient too. Perhaps this is one reason 
I saw no resentment among the young toward the adults and 
why the custom of unequivocal respect is still alive and thriv¬ 
ing today: the young give due respect to their elders, know¬ 
ing that they too will one day be regarded with the same honor. 

There are cases, of course, when an Abkhasian does not de¬ 
serve the respect of others. I wa^ told in Achandara about a 
man who stole cattle from neighboring settlements in the sixties. 
His wife appealed to his relatives to help her stop him from 
these activities, especially since he was taking his sons with 
him. All their attempts failed. Then the wife went to the local 
Council of Elders for assistance. The decision was made to 
send the man out of Abkhasia, to make him an outcast according 
to old customs, and to have his adult sons move out of Achan¬ 
dara. For several years the members of his kinship group did not 
have any right to attend weddings, or any other community 
gatherings because their name was stained. And so although 
sons are expected to respect their elders, they must not follow 
them into illegal activities, or behavior against Abkhasian com¬ 
mon law. I will describe later how the 'Councils of Elders work 
with the judicial system to resolve such problems in accordance 
not only with Soviet law, but also with the common law which 
is supported in the republic’s constitution. 

Besides respecting elders there are other traditions, such as 
respecting the young. The very old of Abkhasia claim that 
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youth today, beginning in primary school, do not adequately 
observe this rule of respecting those who are younger. They 
believe that Abkhasian schools do not pay enough attention 
to this aspect of etiquette. Children at school can argue with 
one another, and older students are not always considerate of 
the smaller children. Teachers do not do enough to correct this 
violation of tradition, complained parents. Such behavior in the 
home is simply not permitted, say the elders, but in school 
the children become lax. 

I discussed this complaint with the principals of schools and 
teachers, in Lykhny and Achandara. They agreed that the 
children were less observant of traditions in school, and less 
considerate of one another than tradition demands. Lev Alania 
wishes there were time in the curriculum to add a course in 
etiquette in Abkhasian schools. He explained, “Whenever we 
see a pupil behaving in a way that goes against our traditions, 
the teacher discusses the problem with the pupil on an indi¬ 
vidual basis. But the best way to pass on traditions is to set a 
good example. The children are learning from us every minute 
of the day even when we are not talking to them directly.” 

When the children are at school and not under the constant 
supervision of older relatives, as they are at home, and because 
of the stress involved in school, the children are perhaps less 
able to exercise self-control, a quality so important in the tra¬ 
ditional upbringing. Furthermore, the older generation of Ab¬ 
khasians who complain about lack of respect for the young 
as well as the old, might simply have been idealizing their own 
behavior in childhood. 

COMING OF AGE 

There is no abrupt transformation between childhood and 
adolescence in Abkhasia just as there is no punctuation between 
any of the age groups: one gradually moves from one group 
to the other. Traditionally adolescence begins later among Ab¬ 
khasians than in other ethnic groups because the people are 
late to mature physiologically. Abkhasian youngsters begin the 
biological changes of adolescence 2 to 3 years later than the 
average for the country—at around 15 for both boys and girls. 






This fact, by the way, has led some gerontologists to think 
that late maturation is symptomatic of people who tend to live 
long. 

And so by the age of 15, that is one or two year^ before gra¬ 
duation from secondary school, a young person begins the se¬ 
rious preparations for adulthood. Teenagers begin experimenting 
with adult behavior, thinking of a future profession, and de¬ 
veloping preferences in contemplating a future spouse. This is 
the time when a young person can become more analytical and 
critical of the world around him. This is a typical quality of 
the process of coming of age, and it is no different in Abkhasia 
or in Russia. The difference in the expression of this process 
in Abkhasia is that youngsters reserve their critical observations 
and disputes for their peer group. Verbal, and especially be¬ 
havioral protest against generally recognized customs and think¬ 
ing in the presence of elders is extremely rare. 

However, youngsters who may disagree with their parents 
over what is appropriate clothing, for example, do not have 
to necessarily wear just what their parents want, but they must 
refrain from arguing with their parents over the matter. I 
found that in such cases parents will complain about a young 
man’s or young woman’s clothing, but will not force the point, 
and the teenager does not make an issue out of the differences 
by talking back. 

Of course these are complicated matters and should not be 
simplified: after all, there are parents and parents and teen¬ 
agers and teenagers. The general rule seems to be a give-and- 
take attitude, an avoidance of direct confrontation between gen¬ 
erations, and parents are careful not to be dictatorial. In 
return, teenagers tend to cooperate. 

There are still young adults who break both the written and 
unwritten laws of their communities. As I said, there is little 
juvenile delinquency but when it does occur not only does Soviet 
law move in, but also the Abkhasian common law. A family 
that has lost control over one of its members may address the 
problem by appealing to relatives for assistance. An uncle, 
aunt, or another person particularly respected by a teenager can 
be asked to exert influence. If that does not work then at the 
annual gathering of the kinship group, a meeting of all people 
with the same last name, the head of the kinship group in his 
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“annual report” can mention the name of the offending mem¬ 
ber. il am told that this kind of rebuke is extremely effective 
because a person who is out of his kinship group’s favor is next 
to being an outcast from society, so strong are family ties. In¬ 
cidentally, before the revolution these clan meetings were held 
in order to pray to the gods for the kinship group’s well-being, 
but the custom has been continued without religious meaning 
now, but rather as a way to keep family ties strong. Not only are 
family members criticized at the meeting, but those with special 
accomplishments are praised and held up as examples to the 
others. 

When the kinship group cannot influence its young people 
it appeals to the local or district Council of Elders. These coun¬ 
cils have always functioned in Abkhasia, but before the rev¬ 
olution the organization was loose, essentially a meeting of 
elders and not a permanently functioning institution; the com¬ 
position of the council changed according to the dispute it was 
mediating. Today the councils have set members who are el¬ 
ected by the community. In Abkhasia the councils have never 
been composed of the very oldest men and women, but consist 
of those who are still physically active and have behind them 
the experience of years. They consult with the oldest members 
of the community, and make no decision that would go against 
the wishes of the eldest. The permanent members of the coun¬ 
cils are usually men, sometimes outstanding women, who have 
the strength to meet once a week and sometimes more often to 
bring a complicated civil dispute to a prompt resolution. This 
can mean meeting throughout the night or several days at a 
time, a process that would be too tiring for most people over 
75. 

I talked to Gerasim Tarba, the head of the Council of Elders 
for the Gudauta District, which includes the settlements of 
Lykhny, Duripsh, and Achandara, where I spent most of my 
time in Abkhasia. He told me that when it comes to the case 
of an unruly youth the council’s first job is to determine the 
person’s guilt, and then assist parents in their efforts to get 
through to their teenager. Tarba, now 70, has been the head 
of the district council since 1980 and a member of his local Du¬ 
ripsh council for many years. He said that in his experience 
there has never been a case in which parents did not follow 







the council’s decision. He feels the councils are extremely effec¬ 
tive in arbitrating any civil disputes, and that the council’s 
decision is as good as law. When I talked to members of the 
community, the people who must answer to the council for 
their actions, they all expressed respect for the organization. 

Tarba also told me that in recent years a “council of elders” 
among the youth in the cities has developed to reconcile mem¬ 
bers of the peer group. It is not an official organization, he 
said, but it is effective in keeping peace among youth. Although 
the group does not have the legal reinforcement that the official 
councils of elders have, he feels it is a healthy idea, and a re¬ 
flection of youth’s natural desire for self-assertion. 

Another important aspect of growing up is preparing for 
married life. Anton Makarenko, one of the Soviet Union’s 
leading authorities on child rearing, once wrote that when you 
teach a child to be honest, industrious, sincere, direct, clean, 
straightforward, respectful of others, concerned about the in¬ 
terests of others, love the country, and adhere to the principles 
of the socialist revolution, you are preparing him or her for 
married life. Some of these qualities, wrote Makarenko, 
are more closely related to this problem, and others are less 
so, but all of them put together determine to a large degree 
how successful future husbands and wives will be in adjusting 
to their new roles. 

All the qualities Makarenko believed are a first step in sex 
education, are part of the traditional principles of upbringing 
in Abkhasia, except for straightforwardness. Abkhasian parents 
teach their children to be extremely reticent with elders, and 
this clearly hinders parents when it comes to sex instruction. 
Traditionally, it has been considered ill-mannered for parents 
and children to discuss the intimacies of marriage. Young Ab¬ 
khasians learn this information mostly from other young people, 
often older brothers or sisters. Young parents I talked to said 
they think this tradition should be forgotten and parents should 
tell their children about sex when they are approaching pu¬ 
berty, around the age of 14. Some parents think that a course 
in anatomy given in the eighth grade is sufficient. In all 
probability the quality of reticence, and the high esteem in 
which it is held in Abkhasia, shows no signs of wavering; 
therefore, sex education will probably continue to be minimal 
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or nonexistent in most Abkhasian homes in the foreseeable 
future. 

Again generalizations can be misleading and we must not 
allow ourselves to lose sight of the individual. In Lykhny a 
45-year-old woman described to me how her three sons have 
totally different personalities despite their similar upbringing. 
One son is never open with his mother about his personal 
thoughts, and certainly not about his relations with women. 
Another always confides in his mother about matters of the 
heart, but she stops him when he goes into too much detail 
about his feelings for one woman or another. She tells him 
it is not proper to speak so forthrightly of such matters, and 
encourages him to exercise discretion in such conversations with 
her. 

Although peers are the main source of information about 
intimate matters, the parents are the ones consulted when it 
comes to choosing a marriage partner. This is true of both men 
and women who are not only displaying traditional respect for 
their parents, but want to avoid parental disapproval. 

A son or daughter who marries without this approval risks 
being disowned for several years according to an old custom. 
Parents will forbid all other members of the kinship group to 
associate with the newlyweds. If a young woman is not well 
received by her in-laws in her husband’s home (the first few 
years of marriage are usually spent with in-laws until separate 
housing can be arranged) she will not have the option of re¬ 
turning to her parents. Even if she ha^ a good marriage the im¬ 
possibility of associating with her own relatives is hard to endure. 
Since young men usually bring their brides to live in their 
parents’ home, approval from the elders is all the more im¬ 
portant. 

Generally, parents do not interfere. In keeping with modern 
principles they feel the matter is primarily one between the two 
people concerned. However, there are rare exceptions, old- 
fashioned parents. 

For instance, in the rural settlement of Barmysh in the Gu- 
dauta District I witnessed the reconciliation of a daughter and 
her parents after a separation of five years. They all came to 
a wedding not expecting to see one another. Upon seeing her 
mother, the daughter began weeping aloud over the pain of 
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being ignored. Her father’s friends intervened on her behalf 
demanding that he forgive his daughter. He gave in and the 
three of them were united once again. 

Later I talked to the father about why he had disowned his 
daughter. He explained that when she was in her third year 
of college in Sukhumi she got married without consulting her 
parents. Her husband belonged to a family of former nobles 
and she was of peasant stock. By getting married without hav¬ 
ing the traditional farewell party in her father’s home, she de¬ 
prived him of the opportunity of showing her new in-laws what 
a fine banquet he could organize for his daughter. The father 
was therefore deeply hurt and disowned her. Despite the five 
year separation the father still kept track of his daughter’s life. 
“You don’t think I would not keep tabs on her, do you?” he 
said with a mischievous smile. He was happy to see she had 
a solid marriage and was raising her children according to Ab¬ 
khasian traditions. 

After talking to that father in Barmysh, the question arose 
whether social background before the revolution still affects 
the choice of a spouse. The many people I talked to insisted 
that, except in rare cases, this factor is not considered by young 
couples, but apparently is of importance to the older genera¬ 
tion who have considerable influence. When I began asking 
couples whether their families came from the former nobility 
or peasantry I found that many were “mixed” marriages in the 
sense that the couples belonged to different pre-revolutionary 
classes. Every Abkhasian today knows the social background of 
each kinship group, but the political and economic equality of 
Soviet citizens, the common life-style regardless of pre-revo¬ 
lutionary status, has begun to eliminate these kinds of prejudices. 

Marriages with members of other ethnic groups are condoned 
if the spouse of the other ethnic group is willing to follow 
Abkhasian customs, and raise their children as Abkhasians. 
Otherwise the elders tend to discourage mixed marriages. I met 
several families in which the mother was not Abkhasian, but 
followed the customs to the extent the in-laws did. These wom¬ 
en were regarded with respect for their knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage and traditions. 


































SCHOOL IN THE CITY 




In downtown Sukhumi near the seacoast there is an Ab¬ 
khasian secondary school for 1,150 pupils from the first through 
the tenth grades. The school also has a one year preparatory 
course for six-year-olds whose parents want to give them a 
head start. When I entered the old—but well-maintained— 
building, it struck me as a typical Soviet secondary school with 
the usual noise and scurrying about during recefeses, as well as 
the total silence in the halls when classes were under way. 

Besides Abkhasian school the city also has schools with in¬ 
struction in the Georgian, Armenian, Russian, and Greek lan¬ 
guages. Parents are free to choose the school they wish regard¬ 
less of their ethnic origin. It just depends on what language 
they want their children to know best. 

As I walked through the halls to get to the principal’s of¬ 
fice, I noticed a series of exquisite oil painting^. It was quite 
a picture gallery—several dozen paintings depicting events in 
the history of the Abkhasian people, and representations of 
their folklore. There were tragic and joyful scenes, all of them 
daily reminders to the students of the history of the Abkhasian 
land and people, a history which stretches back thousands of 
years. 

In the principal’s office I met Mikhail Gubaz, an ethnic 
Abkhasian in his mid-forties, originally a history major at Su¬ 
khumi’s teacher training college. I learned from him that the 
school dated back to 1863. Before 1921 it wa^ one of five schools 
set up in the Caucasus by the Russian czar to educate the 
children of the “mountaineers”, the term referring in those 
days to the various ethnic groups of the Caucasus. The child¬ 
ren who attended the school then were by and large from well- 
to-do families. The school’s main purpose was to introduce the 
knowledge of Russian culture and literature. Gubaz explained 
the change in curriculum in 1921. 

“Under Soviet government the whole content of education 
changed altogether. First, all children could go to school re¬ 
gardless of their family’s social or financial status. A boarding 
school was set up here so that the most talented children 
from any remote part of Abkhasia could have the opportunity 
to go on with their education before adequate local secondary 
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schools were built later on. Many of our best scholars, writers, 
and public leaders today went to this school in the twenties 
and thirties. If the school had been limited to just this city’s 
residents many eminent people may never have had a chance 
to develop their talents, and Abkhasian culture would not be 
what it is today. And second, the school’s primary goal was 
changed to educate Abkhasians in their native language, to 
further develop our own culture, and preserve our customs. 
To this day our Students learn Russian and know Russian lit¬ 
erature and world literature, but our main goal since 1921 has 
been to promote Abkhasian culture.” 

In and out of the classroom the teachers take every oppor¬ 
tunity to explain the traditions, Gubaz went on to say. They 
discuss why Abkhasians behave this way and not that way; 
these discussions do not belittle the traditions of other ethnic 
groups in the republic or elsewhere. “On the contrary,” said 
the principal, “we live among many ethnic groups, and should 
have mutual respect, but we want our children and grand¬ 
children to preserve what is unique to our culture.” 

After Mikhail Gubaz graduated from college he went to work 
as a history teacher in the school he now heads. iHe has also 
had two sons to educate. His eldest is in the tenth grade, and 
seems to want to be an artist. He draws and paints every spare 
minute he gets. The younger son is in the first grade, and both 
of them go to their father’s school. Gubaz feels better when he 
can keep an eye on them. 

If the principal keeps an eye on all his students, they in turn 
keep an eye on him. I could see that when I talked to some 
of the older students, and could tell that the principal is well 
liked. Mikhail takes an interest in each of them, knows when 
they are having problems, and when they are being problems. 
I asked him if he has students he cannot handle, and if so, 
what measures he takes. Gan he expell a student for chronic 
misbehavior? 

“In all the years il have been in the school system,” he said, 
“I have never had a pupil who caused that much trouble. Some 
of the teenagers give me headaches, but I have never had a 
student I could not reason with. You have to find the key to 
each individual, know what is at the bottom of a problem. I 
don’t have much trouble in that way. I usually find just the 

































right approach either by relying on the pupils’ peers or parents 
to put on pressure, or simply in a one-on-one conversation. 
Strict, but fair, that’s my approach. But these disciplinary prob¬ 
lems are rare.” 

The problems most common are related to studies. Some 
students do well in school consistently, and others have a hard¬ 
er time. The principal and teachers spend most of their time 
making sure their pupils work to the best of their abilities. 

It sounded all so simple. So I asked the principal if he con¬ 
siders his job an easy one. “No, of course not. When you’re 
responsible for 1,200 youngsters how can it be easy? Education 
takes a lot out of the educators. It takes time and trouble to 
raise youngsters.” 

I wanted to meet some of those youngsters so Mikhail pulled 
three students out of their physics cla^s—Gunda, Fatima and 
Andrei. Gunda and Fatima were young ladies 15 years old and 
in the ninth grade. Andrei was a tall young man (a basketball 
player) in his last year of school. All three had black hair, 
brown eyes and fair complexions typical of most Abkhasians and 
the many peoples of the Caucasus. Besides having all their classes 
in their native language, and learning Russian in Special 
grammar and literature classes the pupils in this school (as in 
any other school in the Soviet Union) are required to learn 
at least one foreign language. This particular school offers 
both English and German. The students with whom I spoke 
studied English, and Andrei said he also studied German on 
his own. Needless to say, the three of them were delighted to 
be excused from their physics class to have some practice speak¬ 
ing English with me. 

In halting English, but with only a slight accent, they told 
me they had been studying English since the fifth grade. Now 
they were taking advanced English. She believed this was her 
calling, and would like to become a translator from English into 
Abkhasian. Andrei singled out English and Abkhasian as his 
favorite courses, but was quick to mention the basketball team. 
Fatima said she liked English and history best, particularly the 
history of the Middle Ages. Neither Andrei nor Fatima could 
pinpoint a future career. Fatima just was not sure at all, but 
Andrei said he might study history in college. 

The books they read for their English literature course were 
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mostly classical English literature. Gunda said that she liked 
to sneak in some Agatha Christie on her own time: she likes 
the thrillers. She said that Somerset Maugham was her favorite 
writer. Andrei preferred Thomas Hardy and Mayne Reid, 
while Fatima named Jack London. Why? “Because London 
wrote about real life,” said Fatima. 

Reading those books in the original is not always easy, so foi 
pure pleasure they read Abkhasian and Russian authors, as well 
as Georgian, other Soviet and foreign writers. 

When I asked Gunda who her favorite Abkhasian author was, 
she said Bagrat Shinkuba, known as a poet until his first novel 
was published in the mid-seventies, The Last of the Departed. 
This book is historical fiction based on the exodus of the Ubykh 
people in the last century. What did Gunda get out of the 
book? “The book made a very big impression on me because 
it’s about our people. It’s a historical book, and I also like his¬ 
tory very much. And I love the language of the book.” 

Both Andrei and Fatima had read it too. It is a best seller 
in Abkhasia. This is how Andrei qualified it, “My opinion is 
that it is a very sad book because it is about the death of a 
whole people. It was a great tragedy.” Fatima told me the nov¬ 
el was interesting for its detailed descriptions of the ancient tra¬ 
ditions of the closely related Ubykhs and Abkhasians and their 
way of life in the last century. 

When I asked the students whether they think those customs 
are old-fashioned and should be left to history they spoke 
adamantly in favor of preserving them as much as possible in 
the modern world. “I think the best of the customs should be 
preserved,” said Andrei, and went on to name the traditions 
of hospitality as being most important. When I pressed him to 
name some more he found it difficult to continue in English, 
and turned over to Russian to name the rituals for weddings 
and funerals, and the strict etiquette in everyday life. For in¬ 
stance, when two Abkhasians meet there are different greetings 
depending on one’s age and sex, and there are specific rules 
about who is to speak first. There are also special rules about 
relations within the family and among relatives. The customs of 
hospitality which Andrei mentioned are really numerous, the 
central one being that the guest is always right, and should be 
given every possible attention. 
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Although I had already taken sufficient advantage of the hos¬ 
pitable Abkhasians by spending the day talking to the principal, 
teachers, and students and watching classes, I went back to the 
principal’s office for a final word with him. sHe interrupted a 
conference with some teachers in order to answer my last ques 1 - 
tion: how does a school in the city manage to pass on Abkha¬ 
sian traditions that originated from a rural lifestyle? 

“We have our own teaching methods,” he answered, “our 
folk traditions which we use as well as the methods recommend¬ 
ed throughout the country. I myself came from a rural settle¬ 
ment, and so did some of the other teachers. As soon as we opened 
our eyes the elders taught us to be respectful and polite, 
to care about our traditions. All this was instilled in us so un- 
noticeably as though it’s in our blood. Each generation passes 
this feeling on to the next. No matter where an Abkhasian lives, 
in the country or in the city, we feel at ease following oiir 
standard etiquette, and I cannot imagine our culture being 
abandoned.” 















Chapter Seven 

CULTURAL ROOTS OF FUTURE CENTENARIANS 


THE ABKHASIAN RESEARCH CENTER 

Abkhasian culture is far from being abandoned: the people 
want it to grow, and so does the republic’s government, which 
for fifty years has supported and expanded a research center 
of Abkhasian studies in Sukhumi. The D. I. Gulia Abkhasian 
Institute of Language, Literature, and History was set up to 
promote Abkhasian culture, to further education in the re¬ 
public, and to study all aspects of its development. Of course, 
it would be criminal to neglect these studies, but I wondered 
if such a concentration on these subjects could engender cul¬ 
tural chauvinism, a disdain for the cultural heritage of other 
peoples. 

I talked about my* concerns with the institute’s director. 
Georgy Dzidzaria. Dr. Dzidzaria, a historian with a post doctoral 
degree and a corresponding member of the Georgian Academy 
of Sciences, a highly prestigious title in the Soviet Union, said 
he did not believe this emphasis on Abkhasia’s cultural heritage 
would lead to chauvinism: “I believe the more information our 
institute produces about Abkhasian culture, the wider we distri¬ 
bute our publications in Abkhasian and Russian, the more the 
Abkhasian people will learn about themselves, and the more 
other peoples will know about us. In turn this gives us cause 
to appreciate our past and present and a chance to glimpse 
into the future. At the same time it promotes greater interna¬ 
tionalism, respect for other ethnic groups in and outside of Ab- 
khasia. Our work also shows how no one ethnic group isolated 
from others can have a developed culture, especially a small 
ethnic group such as ours. Interaction among the Soviet ethnic 
groups promotes 1 a cross-fertilization of culture, but unless each 
of the peoples has a strong sense of ethnic identity this process 





































is less apt to promote the kind of cooperation necessary for prog¬ 
ress.” 

Dzidzaria pointed out the benefit of exchanges of exhibitions 
and cultural delegations between Soviet ethnic republics. For 
instance, in 1982 Abkhasia was invited to send representatives 
of its literature and arts to Moscow, Tbilisi, Odessa, and Ku¬ 
taisi while Abkhasia also hosted similar groups from other parts 
of the country. The institute’s publications on Abkhasian cul¬ 
ture are most effective because they are kept up to date and 
follow a purposeful program. 

As I talked to the professor I thought Abkhasia was fortunate 
to have such a man directing this important work. Dr. Dzid¬ 
zaria, like so many of the other outstanding people in Abkhasia 
today, came from a peasant family and could not have hoped 
for such an education had it not been for the Socialist revolu¬ 
tion. He told me with amusement that his institute’s office is 
located in the same room where he slept for several years in 
the early thirties in the Sukhumi boarding school where gifted 
rural children were sent to study in the capital while secondary 
schools were still few and far between in the countryside. There 
were only a handful of Abkhasian professionals after the revolu¬ 
tion, so it was necessary to plan ahead and educate as many 
young people a^ possible who would develop the intellectual 
culture of the republic. This was the policy in all the undevel¬ 
oped regions of the former czarist empire. 

Dr. Shalva Inal-Ipa, the institute’s assistant director and a 
leading cultural anthropologist and folklorist with a post doc¬ 
toral degree, also went to that school and lived in the dorms 
now remodelled into the institute’s spacious offices. Even though 
Dr. Inal-Ipa’s surname was of noble origin, because his family 
was poor and he belonged to an ethnic minority he could never 
have received an education or had such opportunities for pro¬ 
motion in czarist Russia. 

Dr. Dzidzaria went to college in Moscow after he finished 
the Sukhumi school. 'In 1939 he graduated from the College 
of History, Philosophy and Literature. Since then he has 
been employed at the Abkhasian research institute, except for the 
few years he headed the local teacher-training college. In 1966 
he became the institute’s director. 

A tall, trim man in his mid-sixties, Dr. Dzidzaria is the au- 
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thor of numerous books on Abkhasian history, especially recent 
history, the period since the 19th century. He said it was an 
accident that he became a historian. As a schoolboy he preferred 
the natural Sciences. When he came to Sukhumi from Lykhny 
to continue his secondary school education he had his mind 
firmly set on a career in the natural sciences. However, as fate 
would have it, his history teacher, Mr. Fadeev, taught such 
fascinating lessons that Dzidzaria said he got “hooked” on his¬ 
tory. “I remember later on joking with Fadeev,” said Dzidzaria, 
“telling him it was all his fault for getting me into history, that 
he ruined me for anything else.” 

Dr. Dzidzaria was particularly interested in archeology at 
college, as well as the modern history of Western Europe. But 
one of his Moscow college professors advised him to forget 
about Western history and write about his own history, the 
history of the Abkhasian people, because the field was wide 
open. In the thirties there were few works already written on 
Abkhasian history, and none of these were in-depth studies. 
There simply had been no Abkhasian historians before the rev¬ 
olution and so Abkhasian history was a relatively new field. 

“I took my professor’s advice,” confided Dzidzaria, “and 
wrote my final thesis on Abkhasian history at the beginning of 
the 19th century. Later it was published here in Abkhasia. I 
still have a copy, and sometimes I take it out to look at it. I 
like that book because it reminds me of my youth, and because 
it was very naive, refreshingly so. I idealized many things, 
and drew some careless conclusions. I hope I am not guilty 
of that now, but I still appreciate the naivete of youth.” 

When Dzidzaria came to the institute as a junior researcher 
in 1939 it was a small place with just a few well-known schol¬ 
ars. But several young people came to work there at that 
time who are now outstanding scholars. World War II, how¬ 
ever, robbed the institute of several promising young men 
who were killed in action, and brought to a halt the cen¬ 
ter’s dynamic development. In the post-war years new people 
were graduated from the country’s universities and colleges 
and joined the research center; among them Shalva Inal- 
Ipa. By the early fifties the institute had made up for lost 
time and it began expanding with its new young employees. 

Today the center has six departments, three of which are 
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headed by women, who account for a little less than hall 
the entire staff. The Abkhasian language department is larg¬ 
est: it is mainly engaged in writing textbooks and dictiona¬ 
ries. The Second department is concerned with modern Ab¬ 
khasian literature and folklore. The third studies the history 
of the republic’s territory from ancient times to the present. 
Archeology is the domain of the fourth department: Abkha- 
sia has numerous archeological sites dating from the Stone 
Age through the Middle Ages. Cultural and physical anthro¬ 
pology and art are the jurisdiction of the fifth department, 
which, incidentally, is also working with American and Soviet 
scholars on the longevity project. The sixth department stu¬ 
dies economic development in the republic. 

As the institute grew, so too did Georgy Dzidzaria. He 
took down a whole shelf of books to show me, all of them 
fundamental historical studies of his native republic. One of 
his latest books, a thick volume of over 500 pages, is about 
the emigration of Abkhasians to Turkey in the 19th century. One 
of his more interesting books is a study of the development 
of Abkhasian intellectuals at the end of the 19th century. 

Judging by the enormous energy and spontaneous humor 
Dr. Dzidzaria displayed during our conversation, I predict 
that he will be occupying his old dormitory room for many 
more years to come. “This is where I lived as a boy, where 
I have worked nearly all my adult life, and this is where I 
will probably die,” said Dzidzaria grinning. 

In 1982 the institute’s director was managing the expan¬ 
sion of the facilities, in addition to his regular duties as the 
director of a large research staff. Now that the staff has gained 
50 percent more work space in one year, I asked Dr. Dzid¬ 
zaria whether he was satisfied with his institute’s progress. 
He replied by telling me the popular Abkhasian story about 
how it is human nature to always want more. A young man 
once went into the woods in search of a buried fortune, be¬ 
gan Dzidzaria. After finally putting together a huge bag of 
gold he brought it home to share with his fellow villagers. 
“Look at all that gold,” said the young man to the crowd that 
had formed around the bag. “It’s enough for all of us!” But to 
his surprise his fellow villagers demanded to know where he had 
hidden the second bag of gold ! 
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THE PRESIDENT 


As an autonomous republic Abkhasia has its own parlia¬ 
ment (Supreme Soviet), ministries, and constitution. Valerian 
Kobakhia was first elected to serve in the republic’s parlia¬ 
ment in 1958. In 1978 he became Chair of the Presidium, 
which makes him president of the republic. He has also served 
three terms in the national parliament in Moscow as a rep¬ 
resentative from Abkhasia. 

I met Kobakhia in the spring of 1982. He graciously wel¬ 
comed me into his office, a long room with a T-shaped table 
big enough for the 13 people who serve on the presidium. His 
uncluttered desk stood at the head of the table. A tall, strong 
man of 53, his hair slightly gray, his friendly eyes made me 
feel at ease and we settled into a conversation about the re¬ 
public’s political structure. 

Abkhasia’s government features a parliament with 140 
representatives of the various regions and 70 ethnic groups, 
and 14 ministries. One-third of the representatives in parlia¬ 
ment are women, and two of the 14 heads of ministries are 
women—the Minister of Commerce, Lili Bganba, and the 
Minister of Education, Tamara Kogonia. 

The parliament approves the republic’s plans for social and 
economic development and reviews the execution of these 
plans. In its chambers representatives discuss and debate in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural development, the educational system, 
environmental protection, health care, and the development 
of the younger generation. 

Among the men and women who serve in the Parliament 
there are industrial workers, farmers, members of the Young 
Communist League, and professionals in the sciences, culture, 
and public health services. There are also members of par¬ 
liament who are retired from their life-long careers. None of 
the members are paid for their work which occupies so much 
of their time every week, receiving constituents to hear com¬ 
plaints or suggestions, attending meetings, and keeping 
abreast of development in their communities. Members of par¬ 
liament are people who work and live the same way and ex¬ 
perience the same problems on the job or in the communities 
as their voters 1 do. About 30 percent are re-elected for a sec- 
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ond term, but the rest of the representatives come in fresh 
at the beginning of the five year term. 

President Kobakhia told me that this kind of turnover is 
encouraged because it involves more people in government. 
The experience gained is not wasted—people continue to be ac¬ 
tive in their communities in official and unofficial capacities 
after leaving the Parliament. At the same time enough vet¬ 
eran members of parliament always remain for additional 
terms to initiate the newcomers. 

Valerian Kobakhia is certainly among the more experi¬ 
enced, having spent many years in the republic’s and the 
nation’s parliament. One of seven children, Kobakhia, born 
in Lykhny in 1929, came from a family whose father had 
been one of the poorest peasants in the area before the rev¬ 
olution. During World War II in which two of his brothers 
perished, Kobakhia went to school; later being graduated 
from the Sukhumi teacher-training college (the forerunner 
of Abkhasia University) with a diploma as a teacher of Rus¬ 
sian and Abkhasian literature. He taught for two years in the 
school that he had attended as a boy in Lykhny, but due to 
his good organizing skills he became a full-time organizer for 
the Young Communist League in the Gudauta District. He 
continued to use these talents in the Communist Party, and 
later, when elected to parliament, as a public representative. 

President Kobakhia and his school-teacher wife have three 
children. Their eldest son is a teacher, their daughter goes to 
music school hoping to become a musician and their young¬ 
est son, an eighth-grader, is toying with the idea of becom¬ 
ing a diplomat. Kobakhia says his children choose their own 
careers. The main criterion, as far as he is concerned, is that 
the work should be satisfying. 

Kobakhia’s own life story is a reflection of Abkhasia’s 
dynamic growth. He described pre-revolutionary Abkhasia as 
a land with no railway, only horse-drawn carts on dirt roads, 
no industry to speak of, and an inefficient agriculture. “In 
one day in 1980 the republic produced 15 times more in¬ 
dustrial goods than it did during the entire year of 1921, and 
in 15 days of 1940. In the Abkhasia of 1928 there were only 
813 school teachers, most of whom did not have a higher 
education, but today there are more than 8,000 and most of 





them have a college or junior college degree. Today there 
are 387 public libraries, 20 times more than in 1924. There 
are 258 recreation centres, but in 1924 there were only 12. 
Since the 1930s the republic has established 16 major research 
centres. 

“None of the previous periods in the history of Soviet Ab- 
khasia can compare with the eight years between 1976 and 
1984 in terms of social and economic development,” said 
the President. 

Abkhasians have even more to look forward to. In 1978 
the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party re¬ 
solved to allocate half a billion rubles to further the repub¬ 
lic’s development. “This is/ one of the big advantages in be¬ 
longing to the USSR,” said Kobakhia. “We have our own 
budget which is sufficient for normal growth, but when mon¬ 
ey is needed for such large-scale projects as we are planning 
in the next five-year period, we can get assistance either from 
the Georgian republic, or from the national budget, as we 
did in 1978.” 

So what projects are underway? A new university campus 
is being built in Sukhumi. In 1979 the teacher-training col¬ 
lege became a university, requiring much larger facilities to 
house adequately a student body which had more than doubled 
since the university was opened. A television Station was 
set up in addition to the local radio station, and now a large 
broadcast facility has to be built to accommodate them. Some 
of the funds from the half-billion grant will be used to put 
up another 100,000 square meters of housing in Sukhumi. A 
new hospital for 1,000 patients is to be opened and there will 
be new industrial and agricultural facilities constructed under 
the grant. 

“So you see, we have ambitious plans,” said the President. 
“But there must be peace. We’re keeping a close watch on 
world developments, and are worried. To accomplish what 
we want, we need peace!” 
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TELEVISION AND RADIO 

Since 1932 the people of Abkhasia have been able to hear 
radio programs in Abkhasian, Russian, and Georgian. Until 
1978 they ^aw television transmitted from Moscow and Tbi¬ 
lisi. Now they can watch a local news program in Abkhasian 
twice a week. When the new television and radio center is 
completed in 1985, programming will be considerably expand¬ 
ed. Expanding the media was part of a large-scale project to 
boost development in the republic. The project was partially 
funded by half a billion rubles allocated from the national 
budget. Certainly television will play a significant role in the 
republic’s development in the near future. 

When local television broadcasting began, Shamil Pilia, 
an experienced Abkhasian journalist, was put in charge; his 
title is Chairman of the Abkhasian Committee of Television 
and Radio. He told me that the entire staff was hired lo¬ 
cally. Currently there are 100 people employed by the com¬ 
mittee, but when the new center finished the staff will 
grow to some 500. Where will the qualified personnel come 
from? 

Pilia said the committee is interviewing applicants to be sent 
to study journalism and engineering for radio and television 
in Moscow, Leningrad, and Tbilisi. The local university does 
not have either of those departments yet, therefore the com¬ 
mittee must arrange for its future staff to be trained in other 
cities. 

Some of the journalists will come from the language depart¬ 
ment of Abkhasia University as have most of the current staff 
members who are engaged in writing and producing prog¬ 
rams. Pilia majored in language, but in Tbilisi University, 
and after graduation worked for many years as a radio re¬ 
porter in Sukhumi. In 1970 his yearning for adventure 
moved the journalist to become a seaman. A^ a writer he 
wanted some exciting experiences and to see new places. 

So Pilia signed up for one of the ships out of {Sukhumi. 
“After the first year, I liked it so much that I signed up for 
the next year, and again and again for eight years,” explained 
Pilia. His reports from various parts of the world won him 
popularity. 
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After returning home a mature journalist, wise with expe¬ 
rience, Shamil Pilia was offered the job of organizing the ex¬ 
panded television and radio operation. 

Talking with Pilia, a man in his late forties, I felt as though 
he must be as comfortable with the airwaves as he was with 
those of the ocean. He is obviously in his element at the head 
of the growing service that promises full local television news 
coverage and color features in the various languages spoken 
in the republic. The new center, with up-to-the-minute equip¬ 
ment, will be finished by 1985. 

When I talked to Pilia in the middle of 1982 the construc¬ 
tion project was somewhat behind schedule. The construction 
agency handling the job was not producing as planned. The 
journalist-seaman had an unexpected solution to the prob¬ 
lem. “There is one effective way to encourage people to do 
better,” he said. “Praise them! The last time I made a pub¬ 
lic report on progress at the building site I praised the manage¬ 
ment and the workers for their conscientious efforts. That 
should get the project going ahead at full speed.” 

Undoubtedly Shamil Pilia, with his energy, enthusiasm, and 
optimism will become one of the republic’s centenarians. I 
predict that as he enters his second century he will enjoy 
watching local programs on his stereophonic, three-dimen¬ 
sional television, perhaps wistfully remembering the pioneer 
days of Abkhasian television. 

EDUCATION 

“Our university is unique,” said the President of the new 
Abkhasia University, Dr. Zurab Anchabadze. I doubted that 
anything could be so unique about the fledgling institution to 
warrant Dr. Anchabadze’s great pride. “It has the world’s 
only department of Abkhasian language and literature,” said 
the professor, repeating to me the university’s standing joke. 
Indeed, where else in the world would a whole department 
be interested in teaching the Abkhasian language, and to 
whom? 

All joking aside, the university is unusual because it is the 
only one of the nation’s 68 that has instruction in three lan¬ 
guages—Abkhasian, Georgian and Russian. Universities and 
colleges in other republics teach in only two languages at the 
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most—the language of the republic’s main ethnic group, and 
Russian. Students in the^e institutions of higher learning can 
choose to take courses offered in whatever language they feel 
most comfortable. Since there are many Georgians in Ab- 
khasia, the Georgian language is also an option at Abkhasia 
University, 

Students can major in various subjects—physics, mathe¬ 
matics, philology, history, education, biology, geography, and 
economics. The total student body was over 3,50O'in 1981/82, 
more than twice the number who attended the former teacher- 
training college. A whole new campus including new dormi¬ 
tories are under construction to make room for an even larger 
enrollment. 

The university, which graduates students in five years, as 
do all Soviet universities, is really no different than any of 
the nation’s other 67 universities, although it is the youngest. 
The hallways are just as noisy as at Moscow University dur¬ 
ing breaks. Groups of students chat and laugh, or engage in 
hot debates, returning afterwards to their classes for the usual 
lectures and seminars. By 5:00 p.m. most of the day students 
go home or to the dormitories, and the evening stu¬ 
dents come to take their places. Students with time on their 
hands can work out with various athletic teams, or they can 
continue their conversations in the dorms, cafes, or at home. 
Of course there are the usual romances and the making and 
breaking of friendships. These students are like Students 
everywhere. 

In the Soviet Union all university students must study phi¬ 
losophy, a course taught at Abkhasia University by Associate 
Professor Grigory Smyr. He makes the subject so interesting 
that students come to hear his lectures even if they aren’t 
enrolled in his classes. The secret is to be found in his inter¬ 
disciplinary approach, as a historian and cultural anthropol¬ 
ogist, as well as a philosopher. 

I met Dr. Smyr when he was a fieldworker and in indis¬ 
pensable interpreter for the Soviet-American longevity expe¬ 
ditions. I admired Dr. Smyr’s easy way with the rural Ab¬ 
khasians we had come to interview. I learned that he had 
graduated from college with a degree in history but wrote 
his candidate thesis (the equivalent of a U.S. doctoral) in 
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philosophy. As a philosopher he studies religion and atheism, 
and as a historian and anthropologist he is a specialist on 
Abkhasian traditions, particularly those related to religion. 

Dr. Smyr explained his interest in religion was due to the 
history of religion among his people. Some Abkhasians were 
Christian and some were Muslim, but when it came right 
down to it they were more pagan than anything else until 
the Revolution. Then most began to give up all superstitious 
beliefs and rely on their own powers and efforts. 

This interest in the history of the Abkhasian people can 
be traced to Smyr’s family life. “I come from a very Abkha¬ 
sian family, and an interesting one,” explained Dr. Smyr. “My 
grandfather was well respected around here, so we always 
had a lot of visitors from all over the republic. I would listen 
to their tales about the past, remembering every small detail. 
I have always loved the Abkhasian language and my people. 
I cannot imagine life without them.” 

Dr. Smyr also gives lectures on scientific atheism at the 
univerrity: “I try to convey to my students an appreciation of 
our traditions, and an understanding of the roots of religion 
and atheism. Students take a lively part in discussing which 
customs we should preserve and which ones are obsolete.” 

Dr. Smyr wants his students to think for themselves, to 
analyze, and to be critical. This is the way to form opinions, 
he says. As for his opinions about which customs are beneficial 
and which are not, Dr. Smyr puts the customs of hospitality, 
mutual assistance, and mutual respect between the young and 
the old at the top of the list of the good traditions. “These are 
not just idle concepts, but traditions in current practice,” stres¬ 
sed Smyr. “We also have customs that we would be better off 
without. I want students to notice the harm of these tradi¬ 
tions, such as the habit of wearing mourning for a whole year 
after the death of a close relative. Wearing black clothing, 
including stockings and scarves, can be a health hazard in 
our hot climate. Fortunately, the younger people are not car¬ 
rying on this habit of their elders.” 

The worst of the Abkhasian traditions -feuds, cattle theft, 
raids, and abductions—were eliminated long ago, in the first 
years of Soviet government. “Traditions have endured many 
changes under Soviet government, but we Abkhasians do not 
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have to fight anymore to preserve our identity as we did in 
the past against such huge nations as the Byzantine Empire, 
the Arabs, and the Turks who dominated Abkhasia for over 
300 years. Now we have the same opportunities a^ other eth¬ 
nic groups in this country to preserve our culture, and to eli¬ 
minate the bad aspects of the culture,” said Dr. Smyr. 

Dr. Smyr and I also talked about students. He thinks the 
students today are better prepared for higher education than 
when he was a student in the fifties. “It is only natural,” said 
Smyr, “a modern school child has so much information— 
the radio, television, movies, the press. More than what we 
had during and after the war. Besides, schools themselves are 
better, better equipped, with better textbooks, and better teach¬ 
ers. Much of that was due to the efforts of the Abkhasian 
Institute of Language, Literature, and History.” 

Dr. Smyr told me the kind of students he prefers to see 
when he starts a new class each term are individuals with 
broad philosophical views, not only about the wider world, 
but in regard to Abkhasia’s past, present, and future. 

These are just the kind of students that Mikhail Chamagua 
strives to develop in his history classes at the Lykhny secon¬ 
dary school. Chamagua, the son of Jgug Chamagua introduced 
in Chapter One, is broad-minded himself, and philosophical 
because of his eventful life. Like Dr. 'Smyr, Mikhail Chama¬ 
gua worked in the Soviet-American expeditions, and so I got 
to know him and his family quite well in the five years I 
travelled back and forth to Abkhasia. 

Mikhail Chamagua, 56, who belongs to the eldest genera¬ 
tion of Abkhasian intellectuals, began school in his native 
mountain village of Achandara, along with his seven brothers 
and sisters. By the start of World War II he had finished 7 
years of school, and was 14 years old, 4 years under 
the minimum draft age, but he was eager to join the army. 

That year, 1941, virtually all the men went into the army, 
and Mikhail wanted to be with them in the worst way. He 
convinced the local council to add three years to his birth 
record, but the people at the draft board knew him and 
knew his real age, so they would not take him even thougjh 
his papers were in order. They ordered the adolescent to go 
home, but later he returned and was so insistent that they 
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finally gave in and signed Mikhail up. He was sent for train¬ 
ing for about half a year and then assigned to a tank unit 
at the front. 

Chamagua fought through the entire war as a tank driv¬ 
er. He was in the battle for the Kuban, the territory between 
the Caspian and Black seas, fought in the liberation of the 
cities of Rostov-on-the-Don and Voronezh, and then took 
part in the liberation of Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and 
Hungary. Meanwhile he was wounded twice, suffering two 
concussions, but managed to stay in action until the army 
reached Berlin, where he was stationed till 1948. 

When Mikhail Chamagua returned home he was 22 years 
old, and had only seven years of schooling. While in the army 
he had written several articles for an Abkhasian newspaper 
and had decided to become a journalist after the war. But he 
could not go far with only seven years of school, so he put 
all his effort into getting his high school diploma in one year. 
He passed all the exams with straight As. With the same de¬ 
termination as he had to go to war, he went to apply at Mos¬ 
cow University. The admissions officials appreciated the young 
man’s plight, and his desire to study despite his improper prepa¬ 
ration for college and so the doors were opened to this 
young war veteran from the mountains of Abkhasia. He could 
choose any department he wanted and enter without an exam. 

Mikhail’s college years flashed by, and he found himself a 
reporter for the Abkhasian newspaper Sovietskaya Abkhasia. 
In three years, however, he realized that was not his real cal¬ 
ling after all. “While I was at the paper I tried my hand at 
teaching,” he recalled, “and saw that was what I wanted to do 
most. At first I taught at school part time, and then quit jour¬ 
nalism altogether to teach full time at a village school. The 
students won me over. I taught history because as long as I 
can remember that is what I was most interested in, especial¬ 
ly the history of Abkhasia. Well, that was 27 years ago and 
I still prefer teaching over anything else, although I have put 
a great deal of time into organizing a museum of Abkhasian 
history at my school, a museum with over 600 exhibits, 10 of 
which are of national value.” 

Mikhail Chamagua is also the author of several well-known 
plays in Abkhasia, such as Before Sunrise about the socialist 
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revolution in Abkhasia, The Golden Grass about Abkhasian 
youth in the sixties, and Ivan the Abkhasian based on a true 
story about a young Abkhasian who was assigned by the re¬ 
sistance leadership in Nazi-occupied Byelorussia to pose as a 
German officer. Mikhail Chamagua spent 18 years doing re¬ 
search before he wrote the play and later the book based on 
the script. His investigations took him to the German 
Democratic Republic, to Czechoslovakia, and to Poland where 
“Ivan” died just 13 days before the liberation by Soviet troops. 

In my conversation with Mikhail Chamagua, a frail man 
with slightly stooped shoulders, but the clear and vigorous 
eyes of a young man, I learned that aside from these time- 
consuming activities as a school teacher, playwright, the local 
museum’s curator, and the father of two teenage boys, Mik¬ 
hail also lectures on international affairs at the resorts near his 
home in Gudauta. His interest in international affairs goes 
back to the war years, and particularly the three year^ he spent 
in postwar Berlin. There he made friends with soldiers from 
the allied armies, and described the atmosphere of those early 
years after the last shots were fired: 

“We were sure there would never be another war, not only 
would there never be another world war, but any kind of war. 
We had all seen so much. I knew Canadian soldiers, American 
soldiers and all of them had had their fill of war with the Na¬ 
zis in France and in Germany. If anybody would have talked 
about another war we would have thought he was a fas¬ 
cist. Why did we suffer so much then if later on we would 
have to fight another war?’ That is the way all of us thought 
about it.” 

Mikhail made close friends with a soldier from the United 
States, Ian Lippman. What the two men had in common be¬ 
sides their war experiences was that they both belonged to 
ethnic minority groups in their countries. Mikhail’s ethnic 
group at that time numbered around 70,000. Today the popu¬ 
lation is 90,000. Ian was a Black southerner. The two men 
spent many long hours discussing life in both countries, com¬ 
paring their status as ethnic minorities in their countries. 

Mikhail was especially anxious to tell me about Ian because 
the two had made such big plans together, but lost contact 
during the cold war years of the fifties. Mikhail had dreamed 
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of being a journalist, and Ian had planned on going into 
professional football after his discharge. Ian had little hope of 
going to college. Since the two of them were sure the United 
States and the Soviet Union would continue their wartime 
friendship, they had hoped that one day Ian would play foot¬ 
ball in the USSR against a Soviet team, and Mikhail would 
go to the USA as a reporter, and their two families would meet. 
That was how they saw the postwar world. 

“We thought the wartime relationship between the great 
allied powers—the Soviet Union, Britain, and the United 
States—was the ultimate in relations between nations, especially 
nations with different political systems,” recalled Chamagua. 
“When it was necessary to unite to fight fascism we forgot 
about our personal differences and worked together. And so 
we all thought that if each of our countries really wanted 
to we could all agree, and no one would ever die again in 
war. ” 

When I talked to Mikhail about this in 1982 he asked me 
to help him find his war buddy. He hoped someone would 
read this book who would know of Ian’s whereabouts, and 
Mikhail would have his questions answered: “I often wonder 
these days what Ian thinks of the world today. If he has not 
changed since the war he must be the strongest peace cham¬ 
pion there is. What does he think about his president’s talk 
about limited nuclear warfare, about the deployment of Amer¬ 
ican medium-range missiles in Europe pointed at the Soviet 
Union? Does he believe the stories in the Western press about 
a Soviet threat? Could he think that this country would even 
contemplate another war after what we suffered just a few 
decades ago? I would like to find Ian and let him know the 
truth, that the people and the government of this country do 
not want war.” 

Although Mikhail’s health is failing him, a common prob¬ 
lem for the war generation, he is full of energy and ideas 
about the future, a future he believes will be peaceful. One 
plan is to write a play about Nestor Lakoba, the Abkhasian 
revolutionary leader, and to complete a book he has worked 
on for 15 years, a book of interviews with all the interesting 
elderly men and women of Abkhasia, including the cente¬ 
narians. He also has plans to try film-making: “My dream is 
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to make a movie out of my book, Ivan the Abkhasian. I want 
the movie to be different from the others so far made in Ab- 
khasia and the other movies about the war.” 

POETRY, PROSE, STATESMANSHIP 

I had heard about Bagrat Shinkuba several times from Ab¬ 
khasian scholars and friends. The name of the celebrated poet 
and prose writer, and his first novel, The Last of the Departed, 
had been mentioned in passing several times. And I had seen 
the book when I was visiting an Abkhasian student at Mos¬ 
cow University’s dormitories. 

But I did not read the novel until it was thrust upon me 
by a new acquaintance I had made in Sukhumi on one of my 
last trips. This woman did not know I was writing a book 
about Abkhasia, and that I knew a great deal about Abkha¬ 
sian customs and history. She just assumed I was one of the 
two million visitors who come to Abkhasian popular resorts 
every year, each hoping that if they do not boost their lifespan 
by spending time in the land of longevity, they will at least re¬ 
charge their batteries for another year of work. My friend had 
just finished reading The Last of the Departed and thought 
it would be the best introduction to the area’s history. She 
said the novel was so interesting she read from cover to cover 
the 336 pages of the Russian translation* in a few sittings, 
and predicted that I would do the same. 

The woman was not Abkhasian, but of Russian and Arme¬ 
nian descent, and I took her recommendation seriously, rea¬ 
soning that if she had spent all her 50 years living among 
Abkhasians and still found this story about the traditions and 
history of the Abkhasian people and their neighbors, the 
Ubykhs, not only informative, but powerful in its presenta¬ 
tion as historical fiction, I might also discover something new. 
I wanted to see for myself what kind of literature written 
about one ethnic group can instill so much respect for it in 
another. 


* The English translation of The Last of the Departed was print¬ 
ed by Raduga Publishers in 1986. 
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I was not so naive as to think that I could buy the book 
in a local bookstore. My friend told me the novel had sold 
out almost immediately after it was released in Russian all 
three times. The total number of copies in these three editions 
amounted to half a million, and this still was not enough to 
satiate the avid readers of the USSR. What made a book 
about the past of such a small ethnic group so popular all over 
the country? 

I borrowed my friend’s copy, which was actually her neigh¬ 
bor’s, and soon understood why the novel was a best seller. 
It is a gripping tale that cannot be interrupted until you come 
to the tragic end, the extinction of an entire ethnic group. 
The reader cannot help but be moved by the story. 

When I finished the book after a sleepless night in my ho¬ 
tel room I promised myself I would find Bagrat Shinkuba 
and hoped he would give me some of his time so I could dis¬ 
cuss with him the questions his story had prompted. 

In that quest, which did not take long since everyone in 
the republic knew about Shinkuba, I learned that he had 
been the President of Abkhasia for 21 years. In 1978 at the 
age of 61 he retired from his post, although he still works as 
a consultant to the Abkhasian parliament on literature and 
the arts. As a member of the national parliament in Moscow, 
Shinkuba represents Abkhasia along" with other elected mem¬ 
bers from his republic. 

Shinkuba holds office hours for his constituents twice a week, 
on Mondays and Tuesdays. I decided to go to his 1 office 
at the parliament building on Tuesday. His last visitor had left 
when I entered and asked for an interview about his life and 
literary career. He had no other appointments that afternoon 
so he pleasantly agreed to answer my questions. 

When I sat down at the small table across from him, in 
an ornate room which may have at one time served as a guest 
room in a wealthy pre-revolutionary mansion, I noticed he 
had been reading the galley proofs of a book written in Ab¬ 
khasian. He was active in politics, a leading member of the 
local Writer’s Union, and a consultant to young writers in the 
republic, and still had time to write. 

Shinkuba told me that in his seventh decade he had turned 
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to different literary themes than in his youth. “My poetry now 
gives more expression to philosophizing about life,” he told 
me, “about the future of humanity, and the future of my 
people. I think the themes are more profound, historical, a 
summary of my life experience.” 

Bagrat Shinkuba grew up in a poor rural family in the set¬ 
tlement of Ghlou, part of the present electral district that 
sent him to the national parliament, and the home of some of 
the centenarians interviewed in this book, He was born in 
1917, four years before Soviet government was set up in Ab- 
khasia in March 1921. “The life of the peasantry was oppres¬ 
sive,” said Shinkuba. “No one then had any idea what a lib¬ 
rary or recreation center was. Abkhasians in those days greet¬ 
ed each other with the words, ‘May you return from the 
road.’ And indeed, the road was dangerous. Along our moun¬ 
tain paths' one could meet up with thieves or become the vic¬ 
tim of feuds which sometimes wiped out entire families.” 

The Shinkuba home had frequent visitors. On long winter 
evenings the friends of his grandfather, his father, and their 
neighbors gathered around the fire and recounted stories about 
their lives, told legends, and sang ancient songs. “From these 
songs and stories I got my first understanding of the world 
around me, and learned the laws of honor,” said Shinkuba. 
“And I would go with my family to other people’s houses 
where even an unexpected guest is greeted with a smile and 
an open heart, day or night, and is given the best food and 
the best bedroom.” 

Young Bagrat was raised by all the adults in the family— 
his father, mother and grandparents, but the one who took 
the most pains with the boy was his/ grandfather, because Bag¬ 
rat was the only boy. He was born after four sisters, and was. 
therefore the only heir. “Grandfather was very strict. When 
he was around Father would seem not to notice me, but when 
we returned to our part of the house. Father would talk to 
me affectionately, and tell me stories. Mother was a gentle 
woman, and was always worried something bad would 
happen to me. When Grandfather taught me to shoot a 
gun she would close her eyes in fear,” recalled the writer. 

From early childhood Bagrat was taught respect for elders 
and for humanity. “This was an absolutely necessary trait for 
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any child/’ he said. ‘'After dinner we children would always 
have to stand up for at least half an hour. Grandfather for 
some reason thought that would improve a person’s figure. 
He gave me a small dagger when I was four or five and want¬ 
ed me to always wear it on my belt. Later, Grandfather taught 
me how to fence and shoot, and when I was seven or eight 
he introduced me to horseriding. Grandfather was demanding 
when he taught me these skills and he insisted I follow all 
the customs.” 

Since one of the customs was respect for elders, I asked 
Shinkuba what he thought about some scholars’ belief that 
the respect shown to Abkhasian elders helps prolong their 
life. He agreed emphatically. His grandfather lived until the 
age of 100, and the future writer spent most of his? early years 
until 1927 with this man of vast experience. Shinkuba said that 
these childhood recollections of days spent with his grand¬ 
father had inspired his second, and most recent novel called 
The Split Rock, which so far has been printed only in Ab¬ 
khasian. 

I supposed that the name of the novel was symbolic, and 
asked what the title represented, and what the story was about. 
I learned that not far from his birthplace in Chlou there is 
a huge rock split into two equal halves. According to the 
legend about the Abkhasian Prometheus, called Abrskil, who 
fought for his people against enemies on land and from the 
heaven^, he used his sword to split a rock hurled at him by 
the servants of an enraged god. That rock in Chlou provided 
the title for the novel. 

In The Split Rock Shinkuba recalls his childhood in an Ab- 
khasia where the epoch was split in half like the rock. “In 
the first years of Soviet government the old, the unnecessary 
traditions died a hard death,” explained the writer. “These 
were traditions fostered by centuries of oppression by Abkhasian 
and foreign feudal lords. Also to die were the social vices— 
poverty and illiteracy—that accompanied oppression. The new 
ways took root slowly, but surely.” 

Shinkuba was not acutely aware of , these changes taking 
place around him in his early years, but looking back on them 
as an adult, and having discussed those events with the many 
elders who remember them well, he recreated the childhood 
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of a farm boy growing up at a time when the epochs as he 
put it, was cut in half by the socialist revolution in the Rus¬ 
sian Empire, of which Abkhasia was a part. 

One chapter concerns the religious attitudes of Shinkuba’s 
fellow Abkhasians, his recollections of the Christian church 
and the Muslim mosque visited by the same villagers who were 
not fanatic about either religion. Pagan beliefs had the strong¬ 
est hold on the people, said Shinkuba, who remembered how 
his grandfather would lead the ritual of prayers and sacrifices 
of cattle to the gods in the spring or early summer to ensure 
a good harvest. 

Shinkuba believes it was only natural for the people to rely 
more on their gods of nature than the distant gods of the alien 
churches brought by foreign invaders. “It was understandable 
because the welfare of our ancestors depended entirely on the 
forces of nature,” explained Shinkuba. “Abkhasians stubbornly 
wrested from the mountains small plots of land to cultivate. 
They lived in fear of the landslides that destroyed their crops, 
waited for the salvation of rain, or watched in desperation the 
rain washing away the soil.” Now modern collective farms, 
backed by the state, are a better form of insurance against the 
caprices of nature. 

Shinkuba’s native Chlou bears no resemblance to his pov¬ 
erty-stricken birthplace. Today the more than 4,000 residents 
have their own stores, a cafeteria, childcare center, secondary 
school, music school, and recreation center. “Every family,” 
says Shinkuba, “has at least one musical instrument.” 

This rapid prosperity, which has developed especially rap¬ 
idly since the end of World War II, has brought other troubles 
to Abkhasia. Shinkuba, like many other Abkhasians, believes 
that some of the old customs have been perverted: “We have 
always had large and enjoyable weddings. The young people 
demonstrated their skill and boldness in contests, and the el¬ 
ders their gift of oratory. The guests danced, sang, and joked. 
The young couple was 1 presented with modest gifts—-something 
for the house, and a trinket for the bride. But some petty 
bourgeois aspects have been introduced into this fine tradition. 
Instead of thoughtfully chosen gifts the couple is given an 
envelope of money. . .. No, it is not in our traditions to stage 
weddings, funerals, and big feasts which are ostentatious and 
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amount to neighbors competing to see who can serve more 
food, more wine, and entertain more guests at their children’s 
weddings.” 

Abkhasians are trying to deal with these kinds of problems 
presented by their high standard of living, and Shinkuba feels 
that with the help of the elders, whom he calls “more modern 
than some young people,” wisdom will prevail. 

When I asked Shinkuba how he first came to write poetry, 
he told me it grew out of his education. HH grandparents and 
parents never learned to write, so he and his four sisters were 
the first literate generation in the family. First, Shinkuba went 
to a three-year school in Chlou. The first reader he brought 
home, which had to be shared by all the children because there 
were still too few, was the first textbook to enter the Shinkuba 
home, previously they had owned only one book that nobody 
could read—the Bible. 

Later Shinkuba went to a three-year teacher-training school 
in Sukhumi. He showed his Abkhasian language teacher there 
his notes of folk poetry and songs that he had written down 
when he was still at school in Chlou. That teacher took him 
to the school’s literary club where he began writing his first 
poetry imitating folk poetry and songs. After being graduat¬ 
ed he went to the Sukhumi teacher-training college to study 
the Abkhasian language and literature. 

In 1939 Bagrat Shinkuba became a graduate student of the 
Institute of Linguistics under the Georgian Academy of Sciences. 
He took his doctoral degree in philology a few years later. 
He told me that in this period he wrote an Abkhasian 
grammar book for primary schools, and a few research pa¬ 
pers. “That is all that I achieved in the sciences,” said Shin¬ 
kuba modestly. “The rest of my life I devoted to poetry and 
political activity. It is only now, toward the end of my life, 
that I have taken up prose. I used to think that prose writ¬ 
ing was beyond my abilities.” 

As Bagrat Shinkuba developed as a poet and writer so did 
Abkhasia’s cultural life. In the late twenties Sukhumi got iG 
first drama theater named after the first Abkhasian playwright 
Samson Ghanba. Today Abkhasia boasts three theaters offer¬ 
ing works in Abkhasian, Georgian, and Russian. It is also 
the home of a philharmonic orchestra, a professional song and 
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dance ensemble, as well as the Nartaa amateur folk compa¬ 
ny, the Sharatyn youth dance group, a symphony orchestra, 
a choir, and popular music groups. 

In the world of literature there has been an influx of young 
writers joining the republic’s writers’ union, which Shinkuba 
chaired at one time. 

It was at that time that he began thinking about writing 
his novel The Last of the Departed, a project which took sev¬ 
eral years' to complete but was actually in the making since 
childhood. 

Bagrat Shinkuba opens the book with a description of how 
in 1940 a young Abkhasian linguist, Sharakh Kvadzba, went 
to Turkey to find someone who could speak the Ubykh lan¬ 
guage, hoping to write down the language before it was lost 
forever. After much searching Sharakh finally found a 100- 
year-old Ubykh man who had been part of that exodus in 
1864 ordered by the czarist government. The Ubykhs were 
forced either to go to Turkey or move into the valleys where 
the militant Ubykh warriors could be more easily controlled 
by the authorities. 

The old Ubykh, Zaurkan Zolak had left his native land 
in his prime along with all the other Ubykhs who believed 
the Turkish sultan’s promises of a better life among their 
Muslim brothers. Zolak had been one of the strong and cou¬ 
rageous bodyguards of the leader of the Ubykhs and remem¬ 
bered every detail of his eventful youth. Over a period of a 
month the ancient man gave the scholar many particulars of 
Ubykh history: the customs, the feudal system in their home¬ 
land which wa^ much like Abkhasian, the situation and mood 
of the people when the decision was made for every last 
Ubykh to emigrate to Turkey, and how those who resisted 
committed suicide or were killed by their leaders. 

Then begins the story of poverty-stricken Ubykhs, totally 
dependent on Turkish local feudal lords, of betrayals by the 
Ubykh leaders serving the Turkish sultan. In a few years 
scarcely any of the emigres were left to tell the story. They 
had either died of hunger and disease, or had been forced 
into the Turkish army and killed fighting to protect the vast 
but crumbling empire. 

The second generation of Ubykhs gradually gave up their 
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customs. They were living in small communities without any 
chance of developing their own schools, or cultural centers 
and under these circumstances they were unable to resist as¬ 
similation. The entire story is told by the Ubykh centenarian 
in the rich language of the Orient and dotted with Abkha¬ 
sian epithets. Zaurkan Zolak’s entire life is inseparable from 
the history of bis people’s rapid extinction, which took place 
in the course of one generation—if we use as a gauge the life¬ 
span of the long-lived people of the Caucasus. 

I asked Bagrat Shinkuba why he chose this theme for his 
book—the tragedy of a people who no longer existed. “The 
same thing could have happened to the Abkhasian people,” 
he said. “But fortunately it did not. Our leaders, in contrast 
to the leaders of the Ubykh people in 1864, had more polit¬ 
ical foresight and patriotism; they did not give in to the 
entreaties of the Turks to cross the Black Sea to the alleged 
Promised Land.” 

For many Abkhasian families who left their native land 
in the last half of the 19th century, believing in the Sultan 
of Turkey and their feudal lords, the exodus meant death. 
Those who survived the resettlement on desert lands, had to 
suffer fierce exploitation, double oppression by Abkhasian 
nobles and Turkish landlords. 

Shinkuba’s grandfather, who lived to be a centenarian, al¬ 
most emigrated with his parents during the Russo-TurkUh 
War in 1877-78. He got as far as the sea coast with the fam¬ 
ily, but in the end could not force himself to leave with them. 
When Bagrat was a child his grandfather, and some of the 
other old-timers in the village, told him much about those 
days, about how his grandfather’s parents perished on foreign 
soil along with many other relatives right after they left. “I 
remember experiencing the same sorrow as grandfather when 
he told me those stories,” said Shinkuba with emotion in his 
voice. “So I suppose I have been psychologically prepared all 
my life to write this book.” 

Shinkuba got started on the endeavor by a report he read 
about a Norwegian scholar, Hans Vogt, who in 1956 found 
only 16 people of Ubykh descent still alive in Turkey who 
could still speak the language. The Norwegian recorded the 
language, which is very similar to Abkhasian. For ten years 
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Shinkuba collected information about the exodus in archives, 
libraries, foreign publications, and corresponded with schol¬ 
ars in other countries to piece together the tragic story told 
by Zaurkan Zolak and then he spent eight years composing 
the novel. “I had enough information to write several volu¬ 
mes on the subject. But I condensed it all into The Last of 
the Departed .” 

Today 200,000 Abkhasians, descendants of the emigrant 
mountaineers of the last century, still live in Turkey and a 
few other Middle East countries. Shinkuba has met many of 
them. When he was still the President of Abkhasia he had 
his first encounter with a group of Abkhasian tourists from 
Turkey. These Abkhasians spoke the language well, some with¬ 
out any foreign accent while others had a strong Turkish ac¬ 
cent. “In Abkhasian farming communities in Turkey,” he said,, 
“they remember the old traditions, but they do not have their 
own schools, or university, or even a written language.” 

“What did they think about Abkhasia?” said Shinkuba re¬ 
peating my question. “As 1 they sat across from me in my office,, 
and I asked them that same question, their words could not 
express what their tears told me as they recalled their visits 
to our Abkhasian schools, the university and the villages where 
their families had come from, villages where they saw such 
prosperity compared to what their elders had told them about 
their pre-revolutionary homes. After all, they do not have ail 
that we in Abkhasia now take for granted—schools, radio, 
television, and movies in the native language. Many of the 
young are beginning to forget the language and our traditions.” 

As the Abkhasian saying goes, “When you lose your home¬ 
land you lose everything.” But Shinkuba did not think the 
Abkhasians living outside the republic would be totally assi¬ 
milated, and lose their language and culture as did the Ubykhs. 
One reason is that the Abkhasians settled in large commu¬ 
nities in Turkey from the outset, whereas the Ubykhs were 
dispersed throughout the country. But the most important rea¬ 
son he gave was that the very existence of an Abkhasian home¬ 
land provides an inspiration to them to retain ethnic identi¬ 
ty. The Ubykhs had no one left in their territory—modern 
Sochi, near Abkhasia to the north and one of the USSR’s most 
famous Black Sea health resorts. 
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The Abkhasians did not have a written language when they 
left, but now they do. “Having met these Abkhasians I can 
say for certain that they have a great desire to hang on to 
the culture. They read our books,” said Shinkuba, “and some 
of them have written to me that they read The Last of the 
Departed. Incidentally, there is a famous Abkhasian poet in 
Turkey, Omar Begua, who is now 80 years old. Nearly all of 
his poem^ are on the theme of the Abkhasian homeland.” 

How could it be otherwise, I thought to myself as Shinkuba 
talked about the descendants of emigres whose roots are in 
Abkhasia. In a little more than 60 years Abkhasia has wiped 
out poverty, outlawed exploitation, and is preserving and 
developing its ethnic culture, a culture shaping the outlooks of 
the centenarians of the 2Ht century. 






























EPILOGUE 


Had it not been for the rewarding experience of meeting 
with the Abkhasian centenarians and their families, I suppose 
the issue of aging would not have captured my interest for 
many more years. Personally, what I find most impressive 
about Abkhasia is the way the young are brought up in such 
a natural and easy-going way to demonstrate respect for elders, 
respect which they genuinely feel. I looked for young people 
who might resent the authority of their elders, but found none. 
Apparently, the young realize that as they mature they will 
automatically move into those same positions of authority. 

These discoveries led me to be more attentive to my own 
environment in the United States where the elderly are too 
often shoved aside, their experience disregarded. Age in such 
circumstances means isolation from the rest of society and 
is only somewhat relieved by organizations of senior citizens. 
Yet this is not a solution to isolation and it certainly deprives 
society of the wealth of wisdom that people can accumulate 
only in decades of experience, wisdom best shared when the 
generation^ are integrated, not isolated from each other. 

In Abkhasia I found that people know as they advance in 
age they gain in prestige, and for this reason they tend to de¬ 
velop themselves to meet the community’s expectations. When 
a society defines “elderly” as synonymous with being sage, as 
in Abkhasia, the individual is more likely to strive to fit that 
profile. 

I believe it also works in reverse. When society has little 
use for people after they leave their jobs, when communities 
and families are accustomed to doing without their elderly, 
there is less incentive for individuals to continue developing 
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themstelves toward an ideal of elderly wisdom. That ideal in such 
an environment cannot exist. 

Genuine respect for the elderly in Abkhasia may be one 
reason why the people live such long and active lives, or at 
least contributes greatly to a more pleasant old age. If this 
kind of relationship between young and old were to be prac¬ 
ticed in our Western societies, it would ease the loneliness of 
millions of senior citizens, and at the same time society would 
be enriched by this accumulated wisdom and wealth of ex¬ 
perience. 

The worst kind of abandonment is when an elderly person 
cannot find care and comfort among relatives, but is relegat¬ 
ed to a home for the aged. In the whole of multi-ethnic Ab¬ 
khasia, which provides free medical care and homes for the 
aged, there is not a single Abkhasian in any of these homes. 
Only those in absolute need of close medical supervision on 
a 24-hour basis are in hospitals. Any close or distant relative 
who would refuse to care for an ailing elder, or would give 
inadequate care, would be shunned by every Abkhasian. No 
one could even recall such a case: it was inconceivable. 

When I learned this I remembered my visit in 1982 to a 
convalescent home in San Francisco. I went to see the grand¬ 
father of a childhood friend who at the time was living ab¬ 
road. She could not come to her dying grandfather so she 
asked me to visit him. 

The home was as clean and modern as any adequate hos¬ 
pital but it was no more than a hospital, and even worse be¬ 
cause all the patients had little hope of ever leaving. The at¬ 
mosphere was depressing. One woman was pacing the halls 
raving, “Why did he have to die? Why did he have to die?” 
Other ambulatory patients, about thirty, sat in the recreation 
room nearby in complete lienee as if each occupied the room 
all alone. Their expressions reflected various stages of se¬ 
nility, a mixture of confusion and desperation. 

The patients there were getting qualified medical care, but 
the staff could do next to nothing to substitute for the emo¬ 
tional care and stimulation that could be better provided by 
families in the home. Undoubtedly, many of the patients need¬ 
ed 24-hour medical services that are impossible in the home, 
but most often, the recreation director told me, the elder- 
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ly are brought there when they become a nuisance to their 
children or other younger relatives. As a result, the mental 
health of these people after their admission, she said, goes 
downhill rapidly. 

This opened the general subject of America’s attitudes to¬ 
ward the elderly, and the sad isolation of millions of senior 
citizens. “What do you think can be done about it?” I asked 
the recreation director who seemed so devoted to her work, 
but was just one instead of the dozen recreation directors the 
convalescent home really needed to even begin to organize the 
necessary stimulating activities. 

The answer was simple. “People like you and me who see 
the need to change our attitudes toward the elderly must do 
what we can to influence younger people,” she said. “We were 
told in our college textbooks that the youth-worshipping so¬ 
ciety we live in is the inevitable result of industrialization and 
urbanization,” she went on to say. “And I used to think that 
way too. But when I read about Japanese society, which is 
just as industrial as the United States, and saw that the atti¬ 
tude to the elderly is far better, I realized that the problem 
is cultural. And if it is a cultural problem then we can do 
something about it.” 

The recreation director’s way is to bring her six-year-old 
niece to her job as often as possible so the girl will grow up 
with more appreciation for the elderly. At the same time the 
little girl’s appearance in that somber institution gives the pa¬ 
tients a big lift. “You should see how they all light up when 
a child comes in here,” said the recreation director. 

I agreed with her approach and began thinking about my 
own childhood. I was not close to anyone older than my pa¬ 
rents. Both my maternal and paternal grandparents had died 
long before I was bom. And I do not even remember in Cali¬ 
fornia or Colorado, where I spent my early year^, having any 
neighbors or playmates who lived with their grandparents. 
I cannot recall any consistent contact with senior citizens un¬ 
til I became an adult. 

Although it would be impossible and even undesirable to 
transplant all the outlooks of one society into another set of 
surroundings, Abkhasian society has inevitably had an im¬ 
portant influence in my home and could have in others. I 
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believe the attachment my two sons, ages 11 and 16, have 
for their grandparents would not be as strong, nor their con¬ 
cern for them so great, if they had not accompanied me on 
one of my Abkhasian expeditions. Furthermore, I have given 
this subject much attention in my work and in conversations 
with friends in my children’s presence for the past six years 
(one of Abkhasia’s most important child rearing methods). 

I also believe that Abkhasia will remain a good example 
for other societies, because I saw no signs that these fine tra¬ 
ditions were eroding either under the stress of urbanization 
or industrialization. One reason for this is the strong continui¬ 
ty of child rearing practices over the centuries. But also im¬ 
portant is the nationalities policy of the socialist state which 
encourages the preservation of ethnic traditions. 

I often wonder what would have happened to Abkhasians 
if they had not embraced socialism and not joined the USSR 
in 1922. I suppose that at best it would have been turned 
into a huge tea plantation, like the so-called banana republics 
of Latin America serving some other more powerful nation, 
with little opportunity to produce its own industrial goods or 
develop its own culture. It is 1 possible that the Abkhasian peo¬ 
ple might have died out had Abkhasia not joined the Soviet 
Union; their numbers at the turn of the century were already 
rapidly declining and the entire ethnic group might have met 
the same fate as the Ubykhs. Abkhasia, however, chose to be¬ 
come a socialist country in a socialist multi-ethnic nation in 
which ethnic diversity became a nation’s strength instead of 
its weakness for the first time in history. The people I met in 
the late seventies and early eighties were proud of their prog¬ 
ress in the first sixty years of socialist development. They were 
glad they no longer had to contend with the divisiveness of 
class distinctions, exploitation by feudal landlords, and the 
human tragedy of blood feuds; they were proud of their out¬ 
standing achievements in agriculture, industry, and education, 
while continuing to work on needed improvements. 

The Abkhasian people also deeply impressed me as a people 
who want and need peace most of all in order to continue 
building their new society, the society which has mended the 
“split rock” of Shinkuba’s latest novel, and the society which 
aspires to give the world even more centenarians. 
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